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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FOLK-LORE. 


Tue object of this paper is not to discuss natural history in folk- 
lore. That is, no doubt, a branch of the subject, and its discussion 
would fill many volumes. Indeed, you will agree with me that there 
are not many phenomena of nature apparent to the unaided senses 
which have not over and over again entered into the thoughts and 
directed the actions of the folk. My purpose is to inquire how 
the folk-lorist is to bring his work into line with that of other nat- 
uralists. 

In order to comprehend the true position of folk-lore in the sci- 
ences which go to make up anthropology, you have only to remem- 
ber that we are concerned with the past of our race as well as with 
the present. There are three volumes to this record, —that which 
is written in things, that which is preserved in documents, and that 
which comes down to us in sayings andcustoms. The science which 
investigates the first is archzeology ; the second is history; and the 
third, for the study of which no name has been devised, is folk-lore. 

Folk-lore in this discussion means the lore of the folk. The folk 
include all unlettered men and women and tribes, and even lettered 
people when they think and act like the folk, rather than in accord- 
ance with the rules of science and culture. We all have traditions 
and manners which we cannot shake off, although we know them to 
be absurd. The greatest men have had their foibles in this respect, 
which linked them with the crowd. The folk are: (1) all savages, 
(2) the old-fashioned people, (3) the children, and (4) all of us when 
we are old-fashioned. 

The lore of the folk includes what they claim to know, and what 
they do. The boundaries of this definition are not accurately fixed. 
Omitting the doubtful margin, however, there is enough left that is 
clearly our territory in common. _ 

Folk-lore has reference to what is customary, what men and wo- 
men and children think and say and do in common. 
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There are two kinds of action in every life. If we were left alone, 
each one would act spontaneously and independently, doing what 
seemed good in his own eyes, But hemmed in as we are by family, 
friends, society, government, business, school, church, associations, 
crafts, and fashion, we find it more convenient to act as others act, 
and to think as they think, than to originate a new set of actions 
and thoughts on every occasion. The first kind of actions we 
perform at our wits’ end, the second kind we fall into. We are 
impelled into the first by inward pressure, natural proclivity; but 
we are attracted, led, driven into the second. 

Now, as it is possible for an individual to repeat an original action 
until it becomes fixed and automatic, so also may we perform in uni- 
son with others, certain actions, until they become easy and agree- 
able. 

Those actions which living beings are induced to perform in com- 
mon become fixed, characteristic, varietal, specific. They go on 
surviving and holding over, even after the causes which combined to 
produce them have ceased to operate. 

Those actions which they perform spontaneously give rise to new 
classes of activity, or they die in the struggle. In the same way 
custom and invention are the corner-stones of human action. The 
former becomes folk-lore, the latter progress. 

Folk-lore stands for the hereditable part of our activity ; invention 
is the creative, originating part of our action. Folk-lore is crystal- 
loid ; invention and science are colloidal. Folk-lore is kept alive by 
public opinion, and is opposed to progress ; invention and science 
are centrifugal, venturesome, individual. 

This ability to act in common has itself had a historic growth, be- 
ginning with such savage acts as beating time to a rude dance, and 
rising to a grand chorus, a great battle, or a modern industrial estab- 
lishment employing thousands of men marking time to one master 
spirit. 

We shall now show how the methods of the naturalist may be ap- 
plied to our science with regard to morphology. 


1 I am aware that the term “ folk-lore ” has been employed in two senses : first, 
to denote the sum of knowledge possessed by any folk, or the traditional mate- 
rial; secondly, to signify knowledge about any folk, or to include inferences 
and conclusions derived from a study of this material. Clearness would seem 
to require that the word should be confined, for the present at least, to the 
first meaning, which it was originally invented to express. Again, there has 
been, and still is, a question as to whether by the term “folk” should be un- 
derstood only the illiterate portion of highly cultivated communities, or simply 
any body of persons forming a community, when regarded as acting and feel- 
ing in common. American folk-lorists will probably agree in the opinion that 
in America, the wider signification alone will be found useful. 
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If we had a number of crystals laid before us, how would the sci- 
entific mineralogist proceed in studying them? His first effort 
would be to understand and discriminate their forms; the folk-lorist 
may follow his example, and search for the external, formal distinc- 
tions of his material. It is apparent to everybody that unlettered 
people have, first, their opinions or theories upon many subjects ; 
this he would call folk-thought. It is no less apparent, secondly, 
that these same people have their practices or ways of doing things, 
and this he would call folk-custom or wont. Folk-thought and folk- 
wont added together would make folk-lore. Folk-thought gives rise 
to the library, folk-wont to the picture gallery and the museum. 

Now we cannot separate thought from wont, as some have tried 
todo. The best plan is to keep the library, the gallery, and the mu- 
seum under one régime, 

Another formal distinction in folk-lore is purely literary. Folk- 
thought and folk-sayings, on all sorts of subjects, are sometimes in 
prose, at other times in verse or rhyme. The prose saying may 
be proverb, maxim, fable, parable, allegory, mdarchen, myth, story ; 
the versified lore may be the same things, besides songs, ballads, 
counting-out rhymes, epic poems, and other forms. 

Some folk-lorists have founded their classifications on these formal 
characteristics, and indeed this is a very useful method for the col- 
lector, the man of business, or the intelligent woman, who is willing 
to consecrate any amount of leisure to some definite object within the 
limits of their comprehension. But the scientific student of folk- 
lore may have to seek other concepts in his final arrangement. 

The moment the mineralogist has finished his study of form, he 
concerns himself about specific gravity and chemical composition. 
The components of his specimen must be determined and discrimi- 
nated. All of the distinguished scholars who have given their at- 
tention to our subject have attempted classifications of folk-lore after 
the same fashion, based on analysis. 

The chemical solvent, the blow-pipe analysis, are imitated in a 
suitable method of tabulation. The important elements of the spe- 
cimen, that is, the dramatis personz and incidents, are laid out for 
comparison, and the future student will have to do with these. If 
he is not satisfied with the diagnosis already made, he may, with- 
out cost, refer to the original specimen and dissect it for himself. 
The folk-specimen has this advantage, that no bungling or mali- 
cious analyst can destroy it by dissolving it into its elements. The 
archeologist who rummages a mound, the palzontologist who re- 
moves a fossil from its associations, the anatomist of a rare animal 
who destroys the connections of parts, all have closed the door of 
research. The folk-cabinet is like the piles of enumerators’ atlases 
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in the Census Office. The material is ever at hand to be con- 
sidered. 

The refined analysis of the belief, the saying, the action, is to be 
our reliance in discovering the characteristics upon which a na- 
tional, scientific classification is to be based. 

Supplementary to such work, we have in America the opportu- 
nity of better collecting. You can imagine what sort of natural 
history that would be which one would make up from the desul- 
tory mention of travellers, or even from specimens gathered for com- 
mercial purposes. You may be pleased to know that the Bureau of 
Ethnology in Washington, at infinite pains, is gathering the stories 
of our Indians. The work is done by men who insist on hearing a 
narrative over and over again until there is no mistake about ac- 
curacy ; no physicist or mineralogist is more careful than Dr. Dor- 
sey and his colleagues at this point. No attempt has yet been 
made to combine this material, to anatomize it. As yet there need 
not be. In all sciences, the period of accurate instrumental, multi- 
plied observation must succeed that by the mere senses, preparatory 
to higher generalizations. In our science we shall occupy an envia- 
ble position if it be possible to have the reputation of accuracy. 
Whatever the issue, would it not be grateful to us to read that no 
other body of original material can compare with ours for accuracy 
and genuineness? I am inclined to insist upon this point, and to 
devise the preparation of a pamphlet of definite instruction to col- 
lectors, which the Smithsonian Institution, I doubt not, would print 
and circulate free of cost to the Society. I am glad that attention 
has already been drawn to this matter in the January number of 
the “ Journal.” 

In this matter of collecting, there is one subject that I would em- 
phasize again and again, and yet I would use the utmost caution 
and politeness in calling attention to it. I refer now to personal 
equation. 

In every observatory there is accurate record made of each ob- 
server's personal equation, —the difference of time between the 
crossing of a spider line by a star and the recorded time of the ob- 
server. 

No astronomer would be offended if one were to say to him in a 
courteous manner, “ You do not tell the truth.” He would calmly 
say, ‘‘ My personal equation is three tenths of a second, minus.” 

As we approach the more complex sciences, the personal equation 
varies in all those records which are based on sense perception. In 
anthropology the variation from truth is not only in number, time, 
distance, weight, color, and motion, but in the subtile inferences 
which always accompany sense perceptions. I have witnessed some 
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ery curious effects upon the minds of those who overlooked this 
important matter. There are archzologists who will not read a word 
of the old Spanish chroniclers because of their personal aversion to 
them. You will see every-day examples of this false reading because 
we have not calmly eliminated the personal equation of the chroni- 
cler and accepted the residuum as true. I make no reference here 
to falsifiers of any kind, and their name is legion, or to those shal- 
low people who obtrude themselves into all sciences. My allusion is 
to honest people who, for the reason I have assigned, fall short of 
the truth. 

Indeed, I see no reason why the modern collector may not go a 
step further, carefully study out his own personal equation, and save 
the reader the trouble by eliminating it himself. That would be a 
forward step in anthropology, perhaps, for which we are not now 
prepared. 

Beyond the accumulation of most valuable material, what ought to 
be our next aspiration? Perhaps I may discourage you in this an- 
swer. It should not be and cannot be, according to the canons of 
science, the discovery of mysteries, the guessing of the riddle of 
existence, or any other great matter. It is simply and prosaically 
this, that we pursue with fidelity scientific processes, on material 
carefully collected, by means of refined apparatus ; we may hope to 
know how folk-thoughts and folk-customs came to be what they are, 
and how they are linked to culture-lore. In coéperation with the 
archzologist and the decipherer, the folk-lorist hopes to restore much 
of the lost history of our race. 

Consider the botanist or the zodlogist. By means of much time 
and money expended, he comprehends the ongoings, the becomings, 
the changes of nature. The forces behind these things act as far 
away from his microscopic limit as that is distant from the visible 
things around him. The folk-lorist, who studies ballads and proverbs 
and counting-out rhymes, must find out how these things were made, 
how they grew, the law of their organic development. He will have 
then arrived at the half-way house of wisdom. But the analysis 
of each thought, saying, invention, custom, story, and so forth, must 
be made as carefully as I would have him do his collecting in the 
first instance. I would invoke the method of the patent attorney, 
who will take to pieces before your eyes the most complicated ma- 
chine and show you the order of invention, the chronological order in 
which each part was added. It is not enough to say that this or that 
people say or do this or that ; we must know exactly what they say or 
do, and how they say and do it, down to the fastening-off thread. 

A word may be added regarding lore-areas. The naturalist who 
would treat comprehensively a species — for example, our honey-bee 
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— would not be content with giving the creature a binomial name 
based on anatomy. All that bees are and do would be included in his 
study. The unfolding of a single life would be as interesting to 
him as the telling of a tale or the singing of a ballad, would corre- 
spond with E. Sidney Hartland’s pursuit of the “ Outcast Child” in 
many lands and down the centuries. The points of view in the 
study of bee-life would be offset by our tracing the lore of the folk 
into the activities of human life. Ido not know of any side from 
which the one subject may be viewed, that may not be advanta- 
geously occupied for the other. 

Much attention has been paid in the last few years to biological 
regions. No naturalist neglects them. You will hear him say again 
and again that he does not want a mineral, a plant, an egg, a mam- 
mal skin or skeleton, if you cannot tell him quite definitely where 
you got it. Indeed, Dr. Virchow told the German Anthropological 
Society, in 1889, that a human skull counted for little unless the 
collector had marked well its source. 

Already this fact is recognized, and, as a preparation for the true 
determination of lore-areas, many volumes are devoted to the folk- 
lore of regions. I must repeat the warning of our honored presi- 
dent, however, and remind you that topography or chorography for 
us has a variety of meanings. The term “folk-lore of Norway and 
Sweden” would mean, for one mind, all the lore of that peninsula, 
with especial reference to the pressure which long days and nights, 
mountains, fjords, cold and storm, abundance of fish, and dark for- 
ests had exerted over the thoughts, the speech, the ways of men 
there. That would be topographic lore. For another mind this 
term would have reference to the unfolding of the nationality 
and language of the peninsula, which would be demographic lore. 
And to a third, there would appear a blue-eyed lore and a black-eyed 
lore, based on the distinctions of race or blood, which would be 
ethnographic. We cannot, in the final count, neglect any of these 
points of view. Chorography for us means place, race, or people, 
according to the motive of our search. Besides, a lore-area has fre- 
quently a circumscription of its own, smaller or larger than any of 
those enumerated. 

The problem of origins thrusts itself before the eyes of the folk- 
lorist as well as before the naturalist, the archzologist, or the histo- 
rian. In startling fashion, the same language, arts, social structures, 
beliefs, tales, and mottoes appear in regions far apart. Were they 
separately created? Did a certain people, like the modern Gypsies, 
travel about and carry these with them? Did the sayings and doings 
travel themselves across vast distances by a species of commerce? 
None of these questions can be answered as long as our material is 
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filled with sediment and foreign bodies. In our own land we shall 
have to exercise extreme caution. There is scarcely a fraction of 
territory where the Indian was not a century or more in contact with 
whites before the recorder made his appearance. In some areas this 
space of time reaches to three hundred and fifty years. And even 
the negro race had ample time to introduce its lore to the aborigines 
before the reporter arrived on the spot. Especially is this true of 
the aborigines now in the Indian Territory, who were deported from 
the Southern States only fifty years ago, after remaining in close con- 
tact with negroes two hundred years. In the Spanish Americas the 
contact remains to this moment. 

The classifications of folk-lore which I have seen, even those in 
which the connection with anthropology is recognized, give promi- 
nence to the subjective side rather than to the objective side of the 
inquiry. It is anthropology standing off and regarding the folk, 
forming opinions about them, and writing books about them. From 
our point of view, the term “ folk-lore”’ is both subjective and objective. 
But it is primarily objective. It is the anthropology which the folk 
hold. It is their beliefs about the heavens above, the earth beneath, 
and the waters under the earth. Cosmogony, chemistry, physics, 
botany, zodlogy, and mankind, bodily, intellectual, and spiritual, — 
whence came the objects and the phenomena involved in these, what 
is their nature, power, and limitations ? 

Consider for a moment the range of the science called anthropol- 
ogy. In addition to investigating what man is, it now comprehends 
all that he does, his activities manifested in speech, in arts of com- 
fort, in arts of pleasure, in social organization, duties and customs, 
in philosophy, literature, and science, in religion. Without doubt, 
there is also a folk-speech, folk-trades and practices, folk fine art, 
folk-amusement, folk-festival, folk-ceremonies, folk-customs, folk- 
government, folk-society, folk-history, folk-poetry, folk-maxims, folk- 
philosophy, folk-science, and myths or folk-theology. Everything 
that we have, they have, — they are the back numbers of us. 

It is true that the cosmogony of the folk overshadows all the be- 
liefs and practices of the folk ; the light from the spirit world streams 
over every thought, and seems to have led some into the error that 
the folk are only myth-makers. But no one seems to have noticed 
that also, with the most learned, every object and movement of the 
present life is reflected back upon the heavenly life. Nothing takes, 
place there that was not enacted here. Every god and minor spirit 
is a copy of something real. Mythology is only a part of folk-lore, 
and can be fairly understood only when we have a correct under- 
standing of the culture plain of the myth-teller and his audience. 
I hope I may be pardoned for repeating that every specialist in an- 
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thropology must first go down and sit at the feet of the folk, to be 
instructed in all the ways of life, and in the proper method of ac- 
counting for phenomena. 

Most classifications of folk-lore that I have examined have been 
based on a mixture of classific concepts partly formal, partly func- 
tional, and partly metaphysical.!_ For my own part, I have found it 
better to work the other way, to make collections in the smallest 
possible classes of folk-lore, just as our museum collectors gather 
specimens, waiting for these to group themselves as occasion may 
demand. The linguist will naturally fix his mind on folk-speech, — 
etymologies, spelling, pronunciation, definition, sentence-making, 
wherever he may find them. The house-builder, cabinet-maker, 
tailor, craftsman, doctor, sailor, and others will search out each his 
share of practical lore. The musician, draughtsman, painter, sculp- 
tor, or landsape-gardener will compass sea and land to complete his 
technic family tree. 

Around the governmental organization, the military organization, 
the family, the community, the guild, the union, cluster traditions 
and customs, ceremonies, festivals, games, as thick as leaves in the 
forest. These are capable of separate collection, and naturally fall 
together. The science of the folk, as before mentioned, falls nat- 
urally into cosmogony, sky-lore, weather-lore, mineral-lore, plant-lore, 
and man-lore, or history and philosophy. 

What we call literature had its parent and predecessor in folk- 
speech. I do not mean now the matter, but the manner of saying. 
It would not do to speak of the de//es-lettres of the unlettered. But 
they hand down by tradition in prose and verse the choicest utter- 
ances of their distinguished men, and these are their treasured com- 
positions, and will find their patrons in men of literary taste. The 
historian especially at this time will search out the methods of re- 
cording events among the uncivilized, in order that he may catch a 
glimpse of the old chroniclers at their work. I have a fancy that, in 
the near future, the little scraps and shreds of lore will be gathered 
for historic purposes very much as the archzologist brings together 
the materials, tools, pictures, and descriptions of processes, and the 
products of the humblest industries, 


1 The conspectus contained in the Handbook of Folk-Lore by Mr. George 
Laurence Gomme, as I am informed by the editor of this Journal, will be found 
under Bibliographical Notes below. Mr. E. Sidney Hartland has advocated a 
‘division into two departments, Folk-thought and Folk-practice or Folk-wont, 
including in the latter, worship. Mr. J. S. Stuart-Glennie divides the study of 
man’s history into Folk-lore and Culture-life, dividing the former into (1) ele- 
ments and subjects, embracing folk-beliefs, folk-passions, and folk-traditions, 
and (2) expressions and records, comprehending folk-customs, folk-sayings, and 


folk-poesy. 
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Finally, in the presence of the spirit-world, we contemplate folk- 
religion, which is what they believe about the spirit world and what 
they practice in view of that belief. What they believe is fo/é-creed ; 
what they practice is fo/k-cult. Folk-creed and folk-cult constitute 
folk-religion, just as folk-thought and folk-wont constitute the folk- 
lore of anything whatever. 

By this process of gathering material, with no view to classifica- 
tion, we enable the systematic student to write books on child-lore, 
moon-lore, flower-lore, rabbit-lore, weather-lore, sea-lore, folk-medi- 
cine, or any other line he may select. The lore of a people, a 
region, a race, includes the whole range of anthropological sciences 
regarded from the point of view of that people, region, or race. In 
the same way, world-lore expands the vista to all times and climes, 
Those who pursue the subject with this ruling conception in mind, 
take up some tnfimus conceptus, like “ counting-out rhymes,” and 
find every example thereof under the sun. I have frequently imag- 
ined, for the different lore-areas, cards ruled in squares, with the 
classific concepts of anthropological science in the vertical column 
and the objects of folk-thought and folk-custom across the top. In 
each square the collector, by a number or reference, could indicate 
the character of the folk-response to the binomial conception. All 
that Mr. Bolton and other folk-loric globe-trotters would have to do 
would be to glance over the whole set to see whether he had over- 
looked any examples. Better still, these indefatigable gentlemen 
might be induced to fill up many of the vacant squares for us. The 
world would then form an encyclopedia folk-lorica. 

Some day we may hope to realize Mr. J. S. Stuart-Glennie’s defi- 
nition of folk-lore, that it is our learning about the folk, just as bird- 
lore is what the folk believe and do about birds. But that will be 
the last chapter in the book, and can be written only after the nat- 
ural historian of the human mind declares the information all in, 
and all the little squares on my cards properly filled up. 

Until that time, let us be patient, accurate, unprejudiced, scien- 
tific. I remember very well the struggle to bring archzology within 
the rules of refined work. The researches of Putnam and Holmes 
in the last years how the beneficent result. Folk-lore, also, has its 
camp-followers, with whom we should part company at an early day. 
Above all, let us not forget that all science, and every human indus- 
try, custom, and belief, originated with the folk. Before astronomy, 
was astrology ; before physics, were caloric and discrete forces ; be- 
fore chemistry, was alchemy ; before biology, was natural history ; 
before anthropology, was mythology: and it may be that some day 
our own precious oracles will turn out to be old wives’ fables. 

Otis T. Mason. 
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THE INDIAN MESSIAH. 


Tue suggestion made in the last number, that writing the history 
of the “ Messiah Craze” would prove a difficult task, has received 
early and unexpected confirmation. An article in the “ American An- 
thropologist,” April, 1891, by First Lieutenant Nathaniel P. Phister, 
U. S. A., sets forth a theory altogether new. According to this ac- 
count, the doctrine was first preached in 1869 by a Piute Indian, who 
lived in Mason’s Valley, about sixty miles south of Virginia City, 
Nevada. This prophet died after preaching for two or three years. 
After his death, interest in the matter ceased until September, 1887, 
when a new prophet, Kvit-ts6w by name, took up the matter. There 
is no doubt, says Lieutenant Phister, that the revival instituted by 
him has resulted in the present Indian disturbance, so far, at least, 
as religion or superstition is connected with the latter. According 
to the doctrine of this preacher, who still lives and teaches, the down- 
fall of the Indians is ascribed to their religious indifference, and 
their restoration to prosperity and power is dependent on resump- 
tion of the ancient customs. When this change is manifest by the 
conduct of the Indians, the Great Spirit will send a flood of mud 
to drown the white people, will heal the sick, restore the young to 
youth, bring back the buffalo to the prairie, and the Indian dead to 
life. Kvit-tséw receives these revelations in a state of trance. While 
declaring the invulnerability of himself and his followers, he does 
not advise war, but, on the contrary, teaches that the promised 
future will ensue as a reward of faith. The time of fulfilment is now 
set in May. In September, 1889, two delegates from each of twelve 
different tribes were sent’ to hear the prophet and report on his 
teaching. Some of these delegates from eastern tribes had travelled 
two or three months to reach Mason’s Valley. Some conversed by 
the sign language; hence, thinks Lieutenant Phister, the doctrine 
was altered and perverted in transmission to the Arrapahoes, Sioux, 
Cheyennes, and other tribes. 

It is much to be wished that Lieutenant Phister would give the 
evidence in detail, and that inquiries should be made into the char- 
acter and career of the earlier prophet. Had the conditions allowed 
it, the new faith would probably have developed into a permanent re- 
ligion. So remarkable a phenomenon ought not to be passed over 
without doing everything possible for its elucidation. 

W. W. N. 
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NAT-WORSHIP AMONG THE BURMESE.! 


AxouT 200 B. c., shortly after the great council held in Patalipu- 
tra by the pious king Asoka, the Buddhist religion was established, 
at the mouths of the Iraouaddy and Salween rivers, where once ex- 
isted the old kingdoms of Pegou and Thaton, the land of Souvarna- 
Bhoumee. But in Upper Burmah proper, the seat until 1885 of 
the independent kingdom of Burmah, the Buddhist religion was 
firmly established, only in 1020 a. c., by the king Anaoyatazé, the 
builder of the beautiful temples of Ananda, Thapiniou, and Gauda- 
paléne, at Pagan, so well described in Colonel Yule’s “ Mission to 
Ava.” 

It may be firmly asserted that in no country in the world, Ceylon 
even not excepted, a purer form of Buddhism exists than in Bur- 
mah ; the great monasteries of Mandalay are really the best Bud- 
dhist academies of the world, containing the richest libraries. The 
Tathandbain, or head-priest of Burmah, is for that country what the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is for England, the undisputed head of 
the religion. And, at the same time, we observe the very strange 
and seemingly incredible phenomenon, that in no country does 
geniolatry, or spirit-worship, retain a firmer hold on the inferior 
classes of the population. That spirit-worship is a direct remnant 
of the old faith of the Burmese before the introduction of Bud- 
dhism. In fact, the wild tribes which surround the Burmese on all 
sides, the Kyens, the Katchyens, the Karens, have no other religion - 
than this primitive cult of the spirits of nature, and their influence 
is clearly felt in this strange survival of this same cult among their 
more enlightened neighbors. 

The spirits, in Burmah, are called by the name of Nats. The 
word Nat, whose etymology has not yet been definitely settled, even 
by Burmese scholars, such as Mason, Judson, Sir Arthur Phayre, 
Bishop Bigandet, has two widely different meanings. The first is 
properly applied to the Dewahs, or inhabitants of the six inferior 
heavens belonging to the Hindu system of mythology. The second 
sense is entirely different: it means the spirits of the water, of the 
air, of the forest, of the house, in fact of all nature, animate or in- 
animate, under all its aspects and manifestations. For example, the 
word /Va/, in its first meaning, is found in the following expression, 
used by the Burmese when their king has breathed his last ; they 
say: “ Mat youd sanvi,” “he left for the country of the Nats.” 
But the second meaning is much more accessible to the imagination 


1 Read at the Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society at New 
York, November 28, 1890. 
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of the masses, and consequently more universally understood by 
them; the Nats are to them like the thousand genii of their popular 
Panthéon to the Greeks. We may remark, by the way, that in Japan 
the decease of the mikado is mentioned in the official documents 
in nearly the same terms; viz.: “his return to the celestial spirit 
world.” The same exists in China, Siam, and Annam. In such 
cases the word JVa¢ is used in its first sense; but the second one is 
much more commonly understood by all, small or great, in Burmah, 
I have seen very few villages, especially in the extreme northeast, 
and in the villages scattered over the mouths of the Iraouaddy, where 
there does not exist a special shrine, called Nat-tsin, dedicated to. 
the worship of the spirits. Sometimes it is simply a kind of cage; 
sometimes a kind of zé¢yat, or caravansary, with a roof of carved 
teak timber, pillars red-lacquered, and a dais, at the extremity of 
which is seated on a platform a sort of idol, the eyes protruding, 
a spire-crown on the head, representing, or intending to represent, 
the Nat of the village. Offerings of food, fruits, and water are con- 
stantly placed at the foot of the dais by all the villagers. These 
idols are generally hideous, and remind one of the ugliest African 
fetiches. 

The principle of these offerings to the Nats is not dependent at 
all on any idea of atonement, but simply of propitiation. I may 
add that bloody sacrifices are never made before these shrines; the 
repulsion for the shedding of the blood of living beings, taught by 
the Buddhist religion, has thoroughly penetrated the masses in 
Burmah, even when addicted to the most primitive form of geni- 
olatry. 

The wild Karens, especially the Karenni or red Karens, recognize 
only bad Nats: at the entrance of every Karen village are laid down 
carefully bamboos with rice-spirit, food, and also axes, swords, and 
arrows, in order that the Nats, finding on their way everything they 
want, even arms to fight amongst themselves, if so inclined when 
drunk, they do not come to the village, for disturbing and alarming 
the inhabitants. The Burmese, on the contrary, believe in good Nats 
(Nat-gon) and bad Nats (Nat-s6) ; they believe, moreover, that each 
man has his own good or bad spirits, who are constantly fighting, and 
he is good or bad himself according to the victory of the one or 
the other. It is the Zoroastrian principle, as found everywhere 
under its primitive form in the far East. 

Each house is also believed to possess its own spirit, called Eing- 
song-nat. In no part of the Burmese beliefs can be better or more 
clearly observed the coexistence of the two religions, the old and 
the new, the Shamanism of the ancestors transmitted by tradition, 
and the orthodox Buddhism imported from India. On the veranda 
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of nearly every house in Burmah, a common earthen pot, full of 
water, is placed on a little stand against a post of the house. Over 
this water certain prayers, or magic formulz, have been pronounced 
by the astrologers of the village. When the astrologers come to 
the house to perform these purely pagan rites, they are as well 
and as respectfully received as the Buddhist monks of the next 
monastery. This water, in which are soaked some leaves of the 
sacred Thabié-péne, is sprinkled at times in the rooms, over the 
beds, and all over the house, to avoid the visits of spectres, beloos, 
or evil spirits. During the four years I resided in Mandalay, I never 
could help having on my veranda my own pot of water, consecrated 
during my absence, and, what is worse, water sprinkled lavishly all 
over the house, sometimes even on my books and papers, to my 
great discomfort. If I had rudely objected to these practices, I 
could not have kept the peace and respect of my Burmese ser- 
vants. I told my visitors that it was holy water, without any expla- 
nation, and some believed it. Amongst the peasants of Russia, as 
it is said, a domovoi, or house spirit, is believed to exist in every 
house, and to be, like the Nat, malicious if ill treated, and very kind 
if well treated. In Russia small cakes and oil are placed on the 
stove for the domovoi, as in Burmah roses and fruits are placed in 
the village shrine of the Nat-tsin, 

When a grave, contagious disease appears in a city or a village, the 
figure of a beloo, or evil monster, is roughly painted on a water-pot, 
and at the end of the day the pot is broken in pieces by the stroke 
of a dah, or native sword. When the sun has set, all the men as- 
cend the roofs of the houses, armed with bamboos, and there for 
nearly half an hour they keep beating the teak-timber posts and the 
roof, to frighten out of his senses the mischievous Nat ; at the same 
time the women and children scream and yell at the top of their 
voices, making a hideous noise. This is repeated two or three nights, 
until they think the Nat has fled. I was witness of it many times 
in Mandalay and in Rangoon. Of course the Buddhist priests or 
monks, yahans or ponghis, are opposed to these practices, and call 
them idolatrous. In 1876 the king Mendoume-men, who died in 
November, 1878, and who was a scholar in Pali literature, having 
been a priest before ascending the throne, issued himself a strong 
edict against the cult of the Nats, but it was of no avail: this cult 
to-day is more popular than ever, in fact it forms a religion that co- 
exists with Buddhism. 

The special character of the Burmese is a great gayety. They are 
absolutely free from the prejudices of castes, and have much tender- 
ness for animals. Their religion is easy, and they are very far from 
being fanatical or angry worshippers: their orthodox religious ob- 
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servances have more or less the character of pleasure parties. The 
families go regularly to the pagodas every ouboth-né, or duty-day, viz., 
at full moon, the eighth day of the waning, the change, and the eighth 
day of the crescent. After a short visit to the statue of Gautama, 
they breakfast heartily in one of the numerous zéyats of the place, 
smoke long perfumed cheroots, chat and gossip with each other; the 
women are dressed in their best, with brilliant silk robes, the head 
crowned with fresh flowers ; a regular courtship is freely indulged 
in by the young boys and the beautiful maink/é, or young girls of 
the party. 

Moreover, the Buddhist priestcraft in Burmah is very far from 
active or proselytizing ; the priests live quietly in their monasteries, 
and their power is purely moral. They have never succeeded, and will 
never succeed, in removing the traces of the ancient pagan cult of the 
Nats. The Burmese, although profoundly respecting their ponghis, 
go on as before, worshipping, at the proper time and occasion, the 
Nats of the wind, of the fire, of the metals, of the earth, of the 
thunder, the clouds, the house, the torrents, the mountains, and the 
forests. 

When a Burmese has to leave his village to go to another part of 
the country, he will never start without having consulted his horo- 
scope, and also without hanging to the wheels of his bullock-car a few 
branches of the sacred Thabi¢-péne (Eugenia Malaccensis) to propi- 
tiate the Nats who may reside in the points he is about to cross. 
The same fact may be observed in the very heart of the forest: 
when a hunter or traveller comes across a big tree he never fails to 
deposit an offering of flowers and rice at its feet, in case it be the 
residence of a special Nat; if no special Nat reside there, the Nat 
of the forest will appreciate his intention and protect him on his 
way. 

Some of the Nats are more celebrated in certain districts, and 
special festivals are held for them at regular periods. The spirit of 
the forests is called Hmin-Nat ; Oupaka-nat reside in the clouds. Be- 
fore harvesting, the Burmese cultivators have regularly a Nat-feast, 
marked by a procession around the fields, and large offerings to the 
Nat of the district, in order to get a good harvest. 

Many villages have a special woman, young or old, called Nat- 
maimma. At the Nat festivals she dances before the procession 
going to the shrine, and at other times she is regularly consulted on 
every kind of matter, just as regular sorceresses, or the witches of 
the Middle Ages. 

Each boat, and especially the race-boats, in Burmah has invariably 
on its bows a representation of the Kalawaik, the bird of Wishnou, 
and a branch of the sacred Thabié-péne. One of the favorite pas- 
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times of the Burmese is boat-racing. Lovers of the picturesque 
could never dream of anything more beautiful than a boat-race in 
Burmah, on the blue waters of the great Iraouaddy. When one of 
these races is to take place, the rowers of each of the concurrent 
boats never fail to place at the prowa bunch of roses, some bananas, 
and some branches of the sacred Thabié-péne, to propitiate the Nats, 
whose special abode is that point of the river where the race is to 
take place. 

The traveler can see at Tagong, a village between Mandalay and 
Bhamé, the image of a Nat, which is simply a head roughly carved 
at the extremity of a wooden post six feet high, The Burmese be- 
lieve that when the inhabitants do not make the usual offering of 
flowers, or when the passers-by, foresters, huntsmen, or fishermen pass 
before the Nat without bowing with respect with joined hand~ in 
his direction, the Nat has the power of inflicting terrible colics on 
his contemptors. So widespread is this belief that among the dis- 
eases whose remedies are inserted in the Burmese medicine book is 
gravely inserted “the Tagong colic.” It may be mentioned, by the 
way, that the medicine-men have an extreme influence among the 
Burmese ; they are more or less sorcerers, without any of the re- 
markable powers of some Indian fakirs, and are rather comparable 
to the Red Indian Wahkan men. 

When a Burmese is very sick and at the point of death in a house, 
the priests of the nearest monastery are called by the family to his 
deathbed, but not at all for comforting or converting in any way the 
afflicted man. The Buddhist doctrine teaches, in fact, that no force 
on earth can have any influence on the destiny of a person, such 
destiny being regulated entirely by his or her own Karma, the bal- 
ance between his (or her) good or evil actions, by his (or her) own 
merits or demerits. The presence of such pure persons as are the 
priests is deemed sufficient to destroy the influence of the evil Nats 
which may be around. If the ponghis are requested to touch the 
sick persons with their holy hands, it is because their mesmeric aura 
is believed to have a good and curative influence, and that they have 
what the Hindu calls “Hastha Viseshan,” the lucky hand. But in 
such matters the Burmese has two strings to his bow. The Nat is 
never forgotten. At the precise moment when the priests are busy 
at the deathbed, reciting the sacred prayer, “ Aneissa, dokka, anata” 
(all is illusion in life, all is pain, all is unreality and a passing shadow), 
the friends and relations of the sick man slip quietly out by a back 
door, and wend surreptitiously their way to the shrine of the nearest 
Nat, with large offerings of roses, rice, and honey. 

Some travellers have said the Burmese is lazy. I am afraid their 
opinion is only just in appearance, for the following reason. When 
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a child is born, the very first thing his mother does is to have the 
horoscope cast by the nearest astrologer; the little palm-leaves are 
carefully preserved, and now, until his grave, all the days of the 
owner are, according to its indications, fortunate or unfortunate. It 
may be these travellers I mention above observed some Burmese in 
one of their unfortunate days when they object to working ; but their 
objection is born of prejudice, not of laziness. 

All over Burmah, Friday, as arule, is an unlucky day ; “ Thouk-kya, 
ma thoud tnéne” (Don’t go on Friday), is a current proverb. The 
new year of the Burmese commences by the month of Tagou, corre- 
sponding to the first part of April. The tradition, purely Indian, is 
that on that occasion, 7hagidmin, the king of the Nats, descends upon 
the earth for three or four days. The festival is called water-feast. 
The Brahman astrologers, called poonahs, and who are found in Man- 
dalay, Prome, Rangoon, and every important city, determine by as- 
tronomical observations of their own if the king of the Nats will 
reside three or four days on earth, and, what is more important, the 
exact time of his apparition. At the time appointed by these fel- 
lows, who reap a good harvest from the public credulity, guns are 
fired everywhere, water and offerings are brought to the monasteries ; 
the statues of Buddha are washed by women with silver cups full 
of water; young and old people, meeting in the streets, throw gob- 
lets of water over each other, young people using mischievously large 
syringes ; the merriment is extreme everywhere, all the strangers, 
Chinese, Chans, Karens, Indians, Europeans themselves, taking part 
in it good-humoredly. The houses are open ; fruits, tea, cigars, betel, 
are provided freely for all passers-by. At the end of three days, 
or four days, if the king of the Nats has been good enough to 
stop so long on earth, guns are fired everywhere, and the festival is 
over until next year. The king of the Nats has ascended again to 
his happy abode. The belief in the two different kinds of Nats is 
clearly illustrated in many such occasions. 

All these religious festivals have their special rituals, formulas, 
and invocations. These legends or traditions are not only entertain- 
ing, but are of great value to the student; it would be interesting 
for the general history of folk-lore to have them carefully collected, 
a thing not altogether impossible, now that all Burmah is in the 
hands of the British. 

The belief in the Nats is not special to the Burmese; it is found 
amongst all the nations of Indo-China. The Mahé yasd Ouin, or 
“ Royal Chronicle of Burmah,” narrating the battles of the Burmese 
against the Peguans, Chinese, Muniporis or Siamese, reports the 
Guardian Nats of these nations fighting in the midst of their re- 
spective armies. 
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The Burmese have a curious idea of what we call the soul. Una- 
ble to understand the rather abstract and complicated system of the 
elevation of the mind on the Path of Truth, as taught by the Bud- 
dhist philosophers, they have given a form to the immortal part of 
our being, and they call it Leip-bya, the exact translation of which 
is butterfly-spirit. They say that when a man is asleep his Leip-bya 
is wandering around, sometimes very far from his body, and that it 
returns when hé wakes again. Thus dreams are explained by the 
various good or bad encounters made by the Leip-bya when it is 
wandering about. When a man falls really sick, the Burmese pre- 
tend that his Leip-bya has been swallowed or captured by a bad 
Nat, and if the medicines of the doctor (ze’thama) are of no avail, the 
ceremony of the Leip-bya ko takes place immediately. Offerings of 
the most tempting sort are laid down by the family of the stricken 
man at the shrine of the Nat of the village. He is humbly re- 
quested in long prayers to consent to eat the good fruits, the excel- 
lent fish, the sweet honey, provided humbly for him, and in exchange 
to let the Leip-bya of the sick man alone. If he accepts the bargain 
the man is cured, and his Leip-bya returns to his body ; if he dies it 
is because the Nat has swallowed honey, fruits, offerings, Leip-bya, 
and all; and he is freely cursed by the family, until another case of 
grave sickness arises, when another ceremony of Leip-bya ko takes 
place in the same manner. 

The Burmese believe that it is extremely dangerous to awaken 
anybody suddenly, for fear his Leip-bya may have no time to return, 
in which case death is sure to follow immediately. A foreign tourist 
could never prevail, unless with extreme difficulty, on a Burmese to 
awaken him in the morning from his slumber, by the fear that his 
Leip-bya might be wandering too far from his body, and have no time 
to regain its quarters if he were suddenly awakened. I tried myself, 
on many occasions, to break that strange prejudice among my own 
servants ; but I saw them so half-hearted and low-spirited in obeying 
my orders that I gave up my efforts, fearing that if I felt sick the 
poor fellows would believe really my Leip-bya gone for good. I 
simply bought, in a Mandalay bazaar, an unprejudiced alarm-clock, 
to awaken me in time when I had to start early in the morning. 

The priests say vainly that the belief in the Nats incapacitates a 
man for obtaining the Niebban.!_ Their advice is useless. Nothing 
is more remarkable than the tenacity which characterizes the sur- 
vival of these doctrines and strange beliefs of old. At the brightest 
hours of Buddhism, even at the epochs of its most fervent revivals, 
the Nat-worship is never entirely eradicated, but simply sleeping. 

The word “ worship,” which I employed as the title to this paper, 

1 Nirvana. 
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is not entirely correct. It is not a worship in the exact sense of 
the word ; it is not even the Indian occultism, or study of the un- 
known forces of nature: it is a simple propitiation of spirits, which 
a thin veil only separates from the exterior world, in fact a pure geni- 
olatry. The old popular beliefs of the aborigines have persisted in 
Burmah in spite of the purer influences of Buddhism, just as they 
are found nowadays in the table-lands of the Himmalayan Moun- 
tains, whence the Burmese emigrated to the Iraouaddy valley. It 
is the old phenomenon so well known to the students of folk-lore, 
and which nowhere can be more clearly traced than among the popu- 
lations of Indo-China, and especially among the Burmese. 
Louis Vossion. 
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FOLK-LORE FROM BUFFALO VALLEY, CENTRAL 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


BurFato Valley was included in a purchase from the Six Nations, 
made at Easton on the 23d of October, 1758. The land of the new 
purchase was almost immediately taken up by settlers. — 

Although the Swedes were the first to occupy land now embraced 
within the boundaries of Pennsylvania, yet they were early supplanted 
by the Dutch. But it was not until the English had established 
themselves at Philadelphia, in 1682, that colonization could be said 
to have begun. Many colonists were brought from the Palatinate 
—Rhenish Bavaria —to England, and from there sent to the new 
colony, bound for a certain term of service to indemnify their trans- 
portation and board. The records of the Susquehanna Valley show 
a great preponderance of German names, and the descendants of 
these people occupy, for the most part, the same region to-day. 

Indian massacres were frequent, and the records of the valley 
are crimson with the blood of the mother and child drawn by the 
murderous tomahawk of the treacherous savage. 

Frontier life one hundred years ago was vastly different from what 
it is to-day. There was no regular army to hold the bloodthirsty 
savage in check, and forts and blockhouses were few and poorly 
fortified. Each settler showed himself a man, and relied upon his 
neighbor to do the same; and when the plot of an Indian massacre 
was discovered, all rallied to the common defence. 

I am inclined to think that in this very fact is to be found the 
mainspring of that rich and varied series of old-time German gath- 
erings of which I shall presently speak. 

Life on any frontier is necessarily crude, and, while the wants of 
the settlers are few, their sources of supply are equally limited. 
This was especially true during the Revolution. In 1774, resolutions 
were passed discouraging all jmportation from the mother coun- 
try, so that the colonist was thrown almost wholly upon his own 
resources.! 

1 Ata Convention for the Province of Pennsylvania, assembled at Philadel- 
phia, January 23, 1775, “it was resolved to kill no sheep under four years 
old, or sell such to the butchers, and thé setting up of woollen manufactures, 
especially for coating, flannel, blankets, rugs, etc., was recommended ; also, the 
raising of madder and dyestuffs, flax and hemp, making of salt and saltpetre, 
gunpowder, nails and wire, making of steel, paper, setting up manufactures of 
glass, wool, combs, cards, copper in sheets, bottoms and kettles. It was further 
recommended to the inhabitants to use the manufactures of their .own and 
neighboring colonies, in preference to all others; and that a manufacturer or 
vender of goods who should take advantage of the necessities of the country 
to raise prices should be considered an enemy to his country.” — Annails of 
Buffalo Valley, by Fohn Blair Linn, Harrisburg, Pa., 1877. 
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Agriculture was the chief occupation. The soil was rich, and 
after it was once broken the cultivation of vegetables and cereals 
cost but little labor. Fish were comparatively abundant in the riv- 
ers, and each settler had his herds to draw upon for meat. Flax was 
easy of cultivation; wool was plenty; everybody wore homespun 
clothing ; and in almost every homestead will be found to-day the 
silent but yet eloquent spinning-wheel and distaff, witnessing the 
departure of more primitive days. 

The period between the Revolution and the Rebellion was one of 
unparalleled prosperity among the Pensylvania Germans, and dur- 
ing that interval the seeds of superstition sown in the mother coun- 
try germinated and ripened into the profuse and rich folk-lore we 
have to-day. The Indian had been driven westward ; the Continen- 
tal Army no longer drained the country of its best young men ; those 
accustomed to combine for defence now assembled to further edu- 
cation ; and the naturally social disposition of the German found 
expression in gatherings called “ frolics.” 

In those days of primitive machinery, the old principle “that 
many hands make light work” became the watch-cry of the commu- 
nity ; and when a task of some magnitude was to be performed, all 
the young folk of the region would gather at the appeinted place 
and accomplish the work. 

First among these “frolics” must be mentioned “ schnitz-ins,” 
from the German schnitzen, to cut, the term schnit being applied to 
a piece of cut apple. 

If there is any one of the so-called “ spreads,” and I can think of 
more than thirty different ones, upon which the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man relies more than another, it is apple-butter. To reduce a barrel 
of cider to apple-butter requires about two bushels of apples, and on 
the evening before the “ di/in”’ took place a “‘ schnits-in” was held. 
The labor-saving apple-parer had not yet been invented, and boys 
and girls vied with each other in speed and neatness of paring and 
quartering the apples. These were occasions of great merriment. 
Story-telling, jesting, and coquettish repartee inspirited the labor of 
the evening, and activity of tongue was only equalled by nimble- 
ness of finger. When the apples had been prepared, refreshments 
were served, usually consisting-of pies, cakes, cider, and other things 
so delectable to the German palate; after which the festivities of 
the evening would close with a good old-time “jig.” } 


1 Formerly the boiling took place on the same evening as the schnitz-in. This 
would prolong the festivities until morning. As the cider needed to be stirred 
constantly, a girl and her lover would both stir at the same time. A favorite cus- 
tom while paring the apples was to remove the peeling in one piece, twirl it around 
the head three times, and allow it to fall on the floor. The letter that it would 
form in falling would be the initial of her lover or his sweetheart. 
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By daylight the next morning, the forty-gallon copper kettle, 
swinging from the ponderous crane in the old stone fireplace, or 
swung from a rail supported by equally high crotches of two pic- 
turesque old stumps, was filled with cider and the di/in had com- 
menced. After three hours of steady boiling after the cider had been 
reduced about one fourth of its original volume, the apples were 
added, and the boiling continued for about six hours, when the 
whole would be reduced to a homogeneous viscid mass. This was 
dipped from the kettle into crocks holding about a gallon and a half 
each, and stored in the garret, to be drawn upon as needed. Not 
infrequently one family, especially if there were many boys, would 
lay in store during the fall as many as twenty-five or thirty crockfuls 
of this standard spread for the winter’s consumption. 

A little prior to my time, the implement for cutting grain was the 
sickle. In those days it was customary for women to labor in the 
fields, and all went out to work at sunrise and worked till sunset. 
The sickle was followed by the cradle, and that in turn has given 
place to the reaper with its self-binding attachments. But it is the 
cradle period of which I wish to speak, and in regard to this I 
speak from experience. 

That the grain might dry as quickly as possible, it was cut down 
with the cradle, and allowed to lie upon the ground unbound for sev- 
eral days. While thus lying, a wet season might set in, and the 
farmer thus caught would experience great difficulty in getting in 
his crop. His neighbors, who had been more fortunate, seeing his 
perplexity, would come to his rescue, and the first bright day or 
moonlight night would find fifteen or twenty jolly lads eager to join 
the dindin’ and help the farmer through. Frequently races would 
take place, in which the more energetic ones would contest to see 
who was most skilful in throwing the band around the golden 
sheaf. Just as the work was finished, the thoughtful housewife, 
accompanied by her neat and buxom daughters, would appear, bring- 
ing a “piece,” as she would say, of which pie would constitute the 
major part. 

Much the same might be said of corn-cut-ins and husk-in matches, 
but these have been so popularized of late that I shall not dwell 
upon them. 

It has truthfully been said of Pennsylvania that the barns are bet- 
ter than the houses. This only shows the intensely humane streak 
in the nature of the Pennsylvania German, for he does not like to 
retire on a cold wintry night without knowing that all of his stock is 
stabled. But to erect such barns as are seen-on the line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad below Harrisburgh, or in Buffalo Valley west 
of Lewisburgh, requires a considerable force. After the barn is 
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Sramed, invitations are sent out to all the neighbors to come to the 
raisin’, and gladly each one takes his handspike or pikepole and 
lends a helping hand. 

Sunday-school picnics and county fairs are events held in fond 
anticipation by the embryo farmer, and he is stimulated to harder 
work by the promise that he may attend, provided the work is all fin- 
ished beforehand. 

With the return of spring comes the vendue, or public sale. Some 
farmer, who has accumulated sufficient of this world’s goods, sells at 
auction his wornout implements and retires to the nearest village, 
there to join that happy, idle, and yet sapient crowd of intelligencers 
whom you always find perched upon the nearest dry-goods box, ever 
ready to cheer up the village storekeeper, or debate the weighty ques- 
tions of the day with the country parson. 

Trading was the occupation of the few. Among Pennsylvania 
Germans “ keeping store,” as we say, was not so much a pleasure as 
a necessity. The country store,—what recollections these words 
awaken! A veritable Wanamaker’s, — perhaps not in quantity or 
in quality of goods kept, but surely in variety, for everything is to be 
had there, from a paper of pins to a steam threshing-machine. 

But there is one feature of frontier life that has wholly disap- 
peared from the region of which I have been speaking. Before the 
days of the railroad and canal, all supplies of a finer grade had to be 
teamed from Philadelphia. That is distant about 160 miles, and 
several weeks were required to make the trip. Game of all kinds 
was plenty, and I have sat by the hour around the old fireplace, 
cheered by the crackling chestnut or blazing pine, and heard my 
aged grandsire relate fascinating and yet blood-curdling experiences 
with man and beast. Now he tells of Bruin, perched upon the top- 
most limbs of some lofty hickory, gathering in the savory nuts. Now 
of the teamster who slipped beneath the wheels of his own wagon, 
and had his legs cut off, while the ever-hungry wolves howled close 
around him, only kept at bay by the dumb but kind and knowing 
team of six. Now we roar with laughter as the old man vividly por- 
trays the doings of an Irishman just over, who claims to know all 
about frontier life, but who really has never before slept beneath the 
open canopy of heaven. The journey has been for miles through 
the woods across the mountain. The wagon has broken down, and 
night has overtaken them many miles from the nearest tavern. The 
team has been cared for, and the old man has stretched himself out 
beside the wagon for the night. The Irishman, who has professed 
so much bravery, is allowed to shift for himself. Night has fallen ; 
the howl of the wolves is becoming more distinct ; from a ravine 
near by is heard the heartbeat-stopping cry of the panther; the 
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doleful notes of a screech-owl drop from a limb directly overhead ; 
and the whippoorwill lends his strain to the chorus of animal voices. 
A moment of stillness follows, —a stillness that seems almost to con- 
geal the flow of thought; for an instant neither bird nor beast is 
speaking, when suddenly the night-hawk, with his most terrifying 
whoop, swoops through the resonant air, and the Irishman, thinking 
the end has come, falls upon his knees and prays for protection 
from the owls and those awful whippoorwills, entirely heedless of the 
wolves and panthers prowling close about him. 

Thus he entertained us through the long winter evenings, yet I 
have only touched upon a scene that was common around many a 
primitive hearthstone. 

But those days have all gone now; and while at that time the 
young man who could not handle six horses with a single line could 
not be found, to-day he who can do so is the exception. 

The sons with their wives settled in the immediate neighborhood, 
and on such days as Thanksgiving and Christmas all gathered at the 
old homestead to enjoy a sumptuous collation. 

Although not a very educated class of people, yet they were emi- 
nently devout. Mostly of the Lutheran and German Reformed 
churches, the Bible was their rule of action for Sunday. Naturally 
superstitious, their actions during the week were controlled largely 
by the almanac ; and many of their beliefs and practices, which we 
look upon as so strange and even ridiculous, will be found pre- 
scribed in the Centennial Almanac. A richer field for the folk-lor- 
ist can scarcely be found than among the Pennsylvania Germans. 
The material of the present paper was collected within a week. 
Most of it was given me by persons beyond seventy and some beyond 
ninety years of age; so that in the next decade much valuable ma- 
terial will be irrevocably lost, unless something is immediately done 
to preserve it. I would earnestly solicit, from those who are inter- 
ested in it, their codperation in preserving the customs and beliefs of 
this most interesting people. Material sent to my address at Lewis- 
burgh, Pa., will be most thankfully received and published in due time. 


THE MOON. 


All cereals, when planted in the waxing of the moon, will germinate 
more rapidly than if planted in the waning of the moon. 

The same is true of the ripening of grain. 

Beans planted when the horns of the moon are up will readily pole, 
but if planted when the horns are down will not. 

Plant early potatoes when the horns of the moon are up, else Rel 
will go too deep into the ground. 

Plant late potatoes in the dark of the moon. 
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For abundance in anything, you must plant it when the moon is in 
the sign of the Twins. 

Plant onions when the horns of the moon are down. 

Pick apples in the dark of the moon to keep them from rotting. 

Make wine in the dark of the moon. 

Make vinegar in the light of the moon. 

Marry in the light of the moon. 

Move in the light of the moon. 

Butcher in the increase of the moon. 

Boil soap in the increase of the moon. 

Cut corn in the decrease of the moon, else it will spoil. 

Spread manure when the horns of the moon are down. 

Lay the first or lower rail of a fence when the horns of the 
moon are up, Put in the stakes and finish the fence when the horns 
are down. 

Roof buildings when the horns of the moon are down, else the 
shingles will curl up at the edges and the nails will draw out. 

Lay a board on the grass: if the horns of the moon are up, the 
grass will not be killed ; if they are down, it will. 

Cut your hair on the first Friday after the new moon. 

Never cut your hair in the decrease of the moon. 

Cut your corns in the decrease of the moon. 


OMENS. 


If a bird enters your room it is a sign of death. 

The neighing of horses presages a death in the family. 

Breaking a looking-glass presages a death in the family. 

Drop a fork, a man is coming. 

Drop a knife, a woman is coming. 

Drop a dishcloth, somebody is coming. 

If a rooster crows in the door, some one is coming.! 

If a coal drop in the grate while watching the fire, some one will 
call within an hour. 

Walk between two men in the street, you will be disappointed in 
your errand. 

Burning ears indicate that some one is talking of you. If the right, 
good ; if the left, bad. 

If the dish-water boil, the girls will never be married. 

Spilling salt indicates a quarrel. 

Dream about fire, or trouble with cross animals, and a quarrel will 
follow. 


1 The Zufii Indians believe in bird omens. In the great game of the Aicked- 
stick, the runners augur the result of the race from the birds which they frighten in 
certain preceding ceremonies, 
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To dream of pulling teeth or of being dressed in black presages 
death. 

If it thunders on Sunday, goose eggs will. not hatch. 

If the first person who comes to your door on New Year's Day 
has light hair, you will have good luck all the year; but if dark hair, 
bad luck. 

Two persons combing one person’s hair, one will die. 

A person coming in one door and going out another will bring 
you bad luck. 

Sweep the house after supper, you will never be rich. 

A Friday night’s dream told on Saturday is sure to come true. 


SMELLING FOR WATER. 


Hold a forked willow or peach limb in the hands with the prongs 
pointing downward. Move over the spot where it is desired to find 
water. If water is present, the stick will turn down in spite of all 
that you can do; has been known to twist off the bark. The depth 
of the water is known by the number and strength of dips the stick 
will make. Ore can be found in the same way. 


WEATHER SIGNS. 


Thunder late in the fall will be followed by warm weather. 

Thunder early in the spring will be followed by cold weather. 

If the ears of corn burst open, or project beyond the husks, there 
will be a mild winter. 

If the ears are plump and tightly encased in the husk, a severe 
winter may be expected. 

If the muskrats build nests, a severe winter will follow. 

If the spleen of a hog is short and thick, the winter will be short ; 
if long and thin, long. 

February second is called Ground-hog Day. If the ground-hog or 
the coon comes out on that day and sees his shadow, he will return 
to his hole and six weeks of severe weather will follow. 

If the fields are covered with a heavy crop of weeds in the fall, a 
severe winter will follow. 

If the moon is three days in the sign of the Fishes, you may ex- 
pect great floods. 

If falling rain produces bubbles, the shower will be a short one. 

Rainbow at night 

Is the sailor’s delight ; 
Rainbow in the morning 
Is the sailor’s warning. 


Evening red and morning gray 
Set the traveller on his way ; 


j 
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Evening gray and morning red 
Pour down rain on the traveller’s head. 

Sun-dogs foretell a storm. 

When the ground is covered with snow, if the turkeys go into 
the fields, or the guinea-hens hollo, there will be a thaw. 

Chickens that crow at ten o'clock at night will bring rain before 
morning ; according to the old saying, — 

Chickens that go crowing to bed 
Are sure to get up with a watery head. 

When the chickens seek shelter from a storm it will not rain long. 

When chickens in the rain have their tail-feathers down, it will con- 
tinue to rain until they raise them. 

Hogs are good barometers. 

It was the custom to keep a great number of hogs at the still- 
houses. These were fed on malt. When they would fight among 
themselves, it foretold a storm. 

An intelligent farmer of White Deer Valley told me that he had a 
small herd of hogs feeding on the neighboring mountains several 
months in the fall. One evening they all came into the barnyard 
and were seen to be gathering straw to make nests. That night a 
very heavy snow fell that lasted through the winter. : 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


By many farmers, especially the boys, it is thought desirable to 
have a black sheep in the flock. To get it, make the ewe jump over 
a black hat. 

It is thought that, in raising turkeys, gobblers are the most profit- 
able; and among chickens, hens the most profitable. Accordingly, 
to set a turkey hen, carry the eggs out in a hat ; to set a chicken hen, 
carry the eggs out in a bonnet. 

Always set an odd number of eggs. 

Things planted in “ Virgo” turn to flowers. 

Things planted in the “ Crab” will go down. 

Wean nothing in the sign of the “ Heart.” 

Anything sewed on Ascension Day will be struck by lightning. 
“ A little company of persons were caught ina storm. One asked: 
‘ Has any one anything on that was made on Ascension Day?’ ‘I 
have an apron,’ a girl responded. She removed it and placed it on 
a stump near by, and the lightning struck it immediately.” 

A person with a sour disposition will make the vinegar sour by 
looking into the barrel. 

One with a fiery temper will make the fire burn with only a look. 

When there is a death in the family, if you do not change the 
vinegar barrel, the vinegar will spoil. 
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Never sweep dirt out of the house on Friday evening ; you sweep 
out the good luck. 

An extract from the old marriage ceremony of the German Re- 
formed Church relating to woman: “She was not taken from the 
feet, to be trampled upon ; nor from the head, to rule over you ; but 
from the side, to be your equal ; from under the arm, to be protected ; 
and from near the heart to be beloved.” 

Two noted parties frequently went on fruit-stealing excursions. 
As many of the farmers had cross dogs, they claimed to keep these 
off by squeezing the left thumb hard into the hand. When they 
would hear a dog bark, one would say: “ Now, Pit, drich der link 
dauma recht hot nigh.” (Now, Pete, squeeze your left thumb in 
hard.) 

A certain farmer had a dog which was kicked by a horse and ran 
away. The hired boy informed the farmer that the dog would not 
return until he called him through a knot-hole in the weather-boards 
of the barn. The boy was from Berks County, Pennsylvania. 

Nearly all the farmers believed that wheat turned to cheat; and 
forty years ago to affirm the contrary, in the eyes of the people 
generally, was to acknowledge yourself a blockhead. 

There is one Ember Day in every three months. The day before 
Ember Day, Ember Day itself, and the day following were supposed 
to indicate the weather for the three months following. 

Ember Day was supposed to rule the price of grain. If its number 
in the days of the month was small, below 10 or 12, wheat would 
be low; if high, over 20 or 25, wheat would be high. 

The shower of meteors in the spring of 1833 was explained by 
saying : “ The stars are cleaning themselves.” 


DRAGONS. 


This is a name that is sometimes applied to a phenomenon perhaps 
more frequently called Jack-o’-the-Lantern, or Will-o’-the-Wisp. It 
seems to be a ball of fire, varying in size from that of a candle-flame 
to that of a man’s head. It is generally observed in damp, marshy 
places, moving to and fro; but it has been known to stand perfectly 
still and send off scintillations. As you approach it, it will move 
on, keeping just beyond your reach; if you retire, it will follow you. 
That these fireballs do occur, and that they will repeat your motion, 
seems to be established, but no satisfactory explanation has yet 
been offered that I have heard. Those who are little superstitious 
say that it is the ignition of the gases rising from the marsh. But 
how a light produced from burning gas could have the form described 
and move as described, advancing as you advance, receding as you 
recede, and at other times remaining stationary, without having any 
visible counection with the earth, is not clear to me. 
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The more superstitious ones say that it is a token of death beck- 
oning you on to destruction, and many stories are told of “Blue 
Jim,” and other like characters who have been seen. 

This origin of the name Jack-o’-the-Lantern was given me by an 
old man, who does not vouch for it in any way, and thinks he read 
it somewhere, but does not know where: ‘“ There was a man named 
Jack-o’-Lanthorn, who was noted for his wickedness. It was agreed 
that he should do whatever he wished in this world, and at his 
death he was to go to the Devil. When he died he first went to the 
portals of Heaven and asked for admission, but was refused. He 
then went to Hell, but there he was told that he was so very bad 
that he would make the evil ones there unmanageable. So he was 
turned away, and sent to wander in the bogs and marshes, and was 
given this mysterious light to guide him in his wanderings.” 


WARTS. 


To remove warts from the hands : — 

Steal a piece of meat and bury it under the drop of the house. 

Cut an apple, a turnip, or an onion in halves; rub the warts with 
the pieces, and bury them under the drop of the house. 

Wash your hands in the water found in a hollow stump, and if 
you never see the stump again the warts will go away. 

If you see two persons riding a gray horse, say : “ If you take them, 
take these,” and pass one hand over the other. 


CURES. 


One born on Sunday was supposed to have the power to cure 
the headache. 

To cure a snake bite, kill the snake and swallow the heart. 

Cure ague by tying it to a tree. 

Goitre: look at the waxing moon, pass your hand over the dis- 
eased parts and say: ‘ What I see must increase ; what I feel must 
decrease.” 

Sprains are cured by rubbing on the first Friday after the full 
moon. 

Certain diseases are cured by allowing a black cat to eat some of 
the soup given to the patient. 

Goitre is cured by rubbing the neck three times with the hand of 
a corpse. 

To cure a boy of homesickness, put salt in the hems of his trou- 
sers and make him look up the chimney. 

Flesh wounds in a horse are cured by probing with the terminal 
buds of a peach limb, then tie a string around the limb and hang it 
in the chimney. As the limb burns away the wounds will heal. 
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“ Falling away” is cured, in a child, by placing it in the oven. 

Place a buckwheat cake on the head to drive away pain. 

Cure whooping cough by breathing the breath of a fish. 

Also, cure a child of whooping cough by placing it in the hopper 
of a mill until the grist is ground. 

To cure “falling away” in a child, make a bag of new muslin } 
and fill it with new things, and place it on the breast of a child. . 
It must remain there nine days. Meanwhile the child must be fed 
only on the milk of a young heifer. After the nine days carry the 
bag by the little finger to a brook that flows towards evening and 
throw it over the shoulder. As the contents of the bag waste away 
the child will recover. : 
If you pick your teeth with the nail of the middle toe of the owl, 
you will never have toothache. 


; POW-WOWING. 


The efficacy of pow-wowing was formerly believed in by very many 
people, and is still believed in by a few. The charm seems to con- 
sist in repeating a little formula and making a few passes with the 
hand. This power can be transmitted to one of the opposite sex. 
It is believed to be able to cure nose-bleeding, or to stop the flow of 
blood from any cause; to remove instantly the pain from cuts, 
bruises, and burns; to cure almost any skin disease, and many 
others more deeply seated. Many instances were related to me by : 
intelligent persons where, apparently, the pow-wow removed the 
pain. They do not believe the pow-wow did it, and yet they think to 
call it a coincidence is a very poor explanation. Several instances 
of very intense scalding were cited, in which the patients were suf- 
fering very great pain, and, apparently, the instant the pow-wower 
said her formula and made her passes, the pain ceased. Another 
case. A horse had his foot so badly cut that his owner feared he 
would bleed to death. Every known means was used, but the flow . 
of blood could not stopped. The son was sent for an old man, now | 
over ninety years of age, who was supposed to possess this power. 
4 The distance was two miles. As the boy told his errand to the old 
man, he said: “ It is a bad case, we must hasten.” When they had i 
gone about half way he said: “ You need not hurry so much, it is | 
better.” And just before they reached the place he remarked : “ No : 
hurry now, it is all right.” Those who were attending the horse if 
affirm that the horse’s foot stopped bleeding at the time the old man 
stated. 
Sometimes the possessors seem to lose this power. A boy hada 
bad case of nose-bleeding. It was night, and he hastened to an old 
man accustomed to pow-wow. The old man told him he could do 
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nothing for him, he had lost his power. He then went to a woman, 
and she told him just the same. In neither case did the persons see 
the patient. The boy died. 


WITCHEs.! 


The belief in witches seems to have been more or less general. 
Lay a broom across the door and it will keep out the witches. 
Black cats are possessed. 

It ruins a gun to shoot a cat. 

Three horseshoes nailed on the doorstep with toes up will prevent 
the witches from entering the house. 

If you find a horseshoe with three nails in it, nail it to the hog 
trough, and it will keep the witches from riding the hogs to death. 

Witch doctors can transfer witches from one person to another. 

Old hunters carry silver bullets, which they say they use to shoot 
witches. 

To free himself of a witch, a man painted an imaginary picture of 
her cn the wall, and then shot her. 

When something has gone wrong, a common method of finding 
the witch is to boil some milk in a pan on the stove. By pricking 
the milk with a flesh-fork the witch can be made to appear.. 

To keep witches from entering the house, bore holes in the door- 
sill, and place in them pieces of paper containing mysterious writ- 
ing. Then plug up the holes. 

A girl was churning, but the butter would not form. She took 
some milk and stamped it into a hole in the ground, saying: “I 
will make his ribs sore.” Presently a man called, and wanted the 
people of the house to give him something, even a piece of tobacco. 
They refused, and he died soon after. The butter formed as soon as 
he left the house. 

A farmer thought his cows were bewitched. Two had died, and 
three more were sick. He wrote something on pieces of paper, 
and placed these above the doors and windows. None of the mem- 
bers of the family went to work, but all sat in the house waiting 
for the witch to appear. Ina short time a man called, and wanted 
something to eat and his horse fed. He was at once accused of 
being the witch. 

When the hay on the mow gets low, the witches come down 
through the floor and ride the cattle, so they become poor. 

Colts with tangled manes become dull and sickly. The knots in 


1 One accused of witchcraft among the Zufii Indians is hung up on the south- 
ern side of the old Spanish church. I was told that two persons were hung up 
in the summer of 1889. One of these, a young man, was charged with blowing 
away the clouds. After hanging for two days he was clubbed to death. 
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the manes are supposed to be the stirrups used by the witches in 
riding the colts. Remove the tangles and the colts recover. 

Witches are supposed to shoot animals with little hair balls, which 
pass through the hide and lodge without leaving any hole. 

When, after considerable churning, the butter does not come, 
thrust in a red-hot poker to burn the witch. 

I might mention many witch stories, but one will suffice. About 
fiiteen years ago my uncle, while driving about dusk, overtook a man 
on foot. Noticing that he was a great cripple, he asked him to ride. 
Naturally the conversation turned on the stranger's affliction, and 
he related the following circumstance, which, my narrator has since 
learned, is thoroughly believed by nearly all the people in the neigh- 
borhood :! “ About two years ago I was in sound health. My wife 
did not believe in witches, nor did I, but my mother-in-law, who 
makes her home with us, not only believes in them, but by many is 
supposed to be one. She and I do not live agreeably, and several 
times she had threatened to ‘put a spell’ on me. One morning I 
went to the field to bring the horses, and returned earlier than 
usual. As I returned, my mother-in-law, who stood in the door- 
way, commented upon my quick return, to which I replied that I 
always did things up in a hurry, She then said, ‘ You will not long 
do so.’ From that day my flesh began to fall away, and my skin to 
tighten, until now it is like parchment, and perfectly tight. Every 
part of me is shrinking, and I am so crippled I can hardly walk.” 
So far as my informant knew, he was a man of good habits. The 
affliction is an established fact, but no one has yet given any satisfac- 
tory explanation. It can, at least, be called a striking coincidence. 


EXTRACTS FROM A GERMAN CENTENNIAL ALMANAC. 
Unlucky days which are found in every month: — 


January 1, 2, 3, 4,6, 11, 12. May 7, 8. September Io, 18. 
February 1, 17, 18. June 17. October 6, 

March 14, 16. July 17, 21. November 6, 10. 
April 10, 17, 18. August 20, 21. December 6, 11, 15. 


Whoever is born on one of these days is unlucky, and will suffer 
poverty. 

Also, whoever gets sick on one of the aforesaid days seldom re- 
covers sound health again. 

Whoever becomes engaged or gets married will come to great 
want and wretchedness. 

One should not make a journey on these days ; 

Or carry on business ; 


? This incident was not given me in direct discourse. I have put it so in order 
to avoid ambiguity of pronouns. 
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Or have a lawsuit. 

On Ascension Day and the days of Simon, Judas, and the Apostle 
St. Andrew, there should be no letting of blood. 

The signs of the zodiac should be observed during the course of 
the month as they are marked for each day in the common almanac. 

Whenever a cow calves in the sign of the Virgin, the calf will not 
live a year. But if this should happen under the Scorpion, the calf 
will die sooner. 

Wean nothing under this sign, or that of the Goat or Waterman, 
so that it shall not get the deadly distemper. 


A COMMON RULE FOR EVERY YEAR. 


If an eclipse of the sun occur when the corn is in blossom, the ears 
will not fill, and there will be a great scarcity. But if an eclipse of 
the sun occur in March, April, or the first two weeks in May, there 
will be much very good wine ; but it will be bad for the corn, because 
a dry, hot summer will follow. 


WEATHER SIGNS. 


In America the weather is so uncertain and so variable that one 
can scarcely depend on the calendar; yet in haymaking, on account 
of his work, one would like to find out the weather for a day ahead. 
To do this the following weather sign can be practised and used if 
necessary. 

Go to a stream, catch a leech, and put it into a glass jar that con- 
tains at least a quart of water and is four fifths full. Close the jar 
with a small piece of linen, and place it on the window-sill. If the 
weather is to be fine and clear the leech will lie on the bottom in a 
circle, without any agitation. If rainy, it will crawl to the top and 
stay there until it begins torain. If windy, it will run to and fro until 
the wind stops. If thunder-showers and heavy rains, it will get out 
of the water and twist and stretch itself as though in pain. During 
great cold in winter and great heat in summer it will lie still on the 
bottom. If there is to be snow or damp and rainy weather, it will 
fasten itself up at the mouth of the jar. In summer give it fresh 
water every week at least, and in winter every two weeks. With 
this care it will live for years, and cost only a little trouble. 

F. G. Owens. 
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A SUGGESTION AS TO THE MEANING OF THE 
MOKI SNAKE DANCE. 


Stupents of American Ethnology have known for several years 
of an interesting ceremony called the Snake Dance, which is said 
to be biennially performed at the Moki pueblo, Wolpi. As is well 
known, in this dance living snakes, some of the most venomous char- 
acter, are carried in the mouths and hands of the celebrants. 

This weird, and to our ideas loathsome performance, has been re- 
peatedly witnessed by Americans, and although often described, has 
never been satisfactorily interpreted.! 

From the predominance which is given to the rattlesnake and 
everything connected with this animal throughout this ceremony, 
the first and most natural impression would be that the observance 
is an elaborate form of rites connected with serpent worship, which 
is known to have such a tenacious hold on the minds of all rude 
peoples. It would at first sight seem absurd to question such a con- 
clusion were it not for the existence of certain subordinate facts 
which turn one’s attention in other directions. Certain of these 
minor details are with difficulty explained by this hypothesis. 

My belief that the Snake Dance is primarily a ceremonial connected 
solely with serpent worship was somewhat shaken by the informa- 
tion which I gathered from various sources, that the same dance was 
celebrated without the snakes on certain occasions. Evidently a 
ceremonial connected with snake worship without the introduction 
of the snake would be like the play of Hamlet with Hamlet omitted. 
If there exists a religious observance which the Indians consider the 
same as the Snake Dance, but in which the snake is absent, a study 
of such ought to throw light on the inner meaning of both. The 
hint that there is a snake dance without snakes seems worth fol- 
lowing up, for if it could be proven that such was the case, a study 
of the common elements of both ought to tell the story of their in- 
ner meaning. As the observance without the snakes would seem to be 
the simpler one, the problem could be more readily solved by studies 
of it than of the more complicated. If, moreover, we could prove 
an identity of the two, simple and complex, we would be on a good 
road for progress, in discovery. We have, in other words, a problem 

1 The most complete description of the Snake Dance which has appeared 
is that given by Captain John G. Bourke in his book, 7he Snake Dance of the 
Moquis of Arizona. This work of about 375 pages contains several chapters on 
this subject, but by no means exhausts the subject with which it deals. These 
chapters rather increase one’s interest to know more, and one rises from their 
perusal with the impression that much more remains to be discovered before he 


can fathom the meaning of this intricate observance. 
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not unlike many with which the morphologist and embryologist 
have to deal in determinations of the homologies of organs of ani- 
mals and plants. If complex religious ceremonials are developments 
from primitive ones, as we may justly conclude or rather take for 
granted that they are, the direction in which the elaboration takes 
place must be governed by definite laws which are capable of deter- 
mination, and may be submitted to analysis. To discover the laws 
by which to interpret the hidden meaning of ceremonials, the ethnolo- 
gist has often to penetrate below or behind accretions resulting from 
symbolism, which have grown about primitive ideas and obscured 
their prominence. Religious ceremonials when once developed 
are slow to change, but it is evident that they do not spring at once 
into elaborate observances. They develop from simpler to complex 
stages, and environment plays an important part in the direction 
in which this development takes place. As a consequence, often- 
times the primary idea of the ceremony has been lost or obscured by 
symbolism. I believe many instances of this might be mentioned, 
and that the Snake Dance is as good an illustration as could be wished. 

A parallel case showing a little different development, but illustrat- 
ing the same idea of the modification of ceremonials by elaboration, 
may be seen in two Zufiian ceremonials known as the Ham-fo-ney 
and K/ar-hey-wey. These two dances are essentially the same, but 
the former is very much more elaborate than the latter. This elab- 
oration pervades all parts of the ceremonies connected with these 
dances, and no single element overshadows the others. They are 
strictly homologous, and this homology can be traced in everything 
connected with the two. No one can, I think, for a moment doubt 
their identity, or that Ham-po-ney and Klar-hey-wey are but differ- 
ent expressions of the same fundamental idea, although one is sim- 
ple, the other complex. That idea can best be discovered by a 
study of the simpler ceremonial. So in the Snake Dance and that 
which is reputed to be the same without the snakes. If it can be 
proved that they are identical, evidently the simpler is more profit- 
able to study in order to fathom the meaning of the more complex. 
This was the idea which led me to accept with pleasure the hint 
that the problem of the Snake Dance could be approached in a way 
different from any which has yet been followed, and I was therefore 
interested in the information that a simpler performance of the 
ceremony was still in existence. The observance which I have been 
led to suppose to be the simpler form of the Snake Dance is that 
celebrated on alternate years and known as the Lay-/a-tuk. 

A priori, at least, we can suppose that subordinate features in any 
ceremonial, when it is in the process of evolution, may attract more 
attention than primary ones, and may even develop at the expense of 
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the latter. A study of many existing religions will, I think, furnish 
instructive data pointing in this direction. I can readily agree with 
those who hold that the Snake Dance has come to be a form of 
snake worship, but I would suggest that it originated from a cere- 
monial of a far different nature. It may at present be looked upon 
by the Indians as a form of serpent worship, or possibly as a drama- 
tization of historical episodes, and yet its origin may have been far 
different. I think it is possible to penetrate back of these ideas to 
the origin of the dance and suggest that it is a simple form of water 
ceremonial. The reasons which have led me to look in this direc- 
tion will, I hope, appear in the following pages. 

For some unknown reason, the snake is regarded among the Mo- 
kis, as among some other Indian tribes, as the guardian of the springs. 
Like the frog, this animal has come to be an emblem of water, and 
naturally is used as a symbol of the same in rain or water ceremo- 
nials. The sinuous motion of this animal recalls the lightning which 
accompanies the rain, and a zigzag line is used asa sign to designate 
both. The great plumed serpent, Ko/-o-wis-si, of the Zufiians lives 
in the water ; indeed, the idea of a serpent guarding a sacred spring 
is so widely spread in the mythology of primitive peoples that it 
may be looked upon as a fundamental principle in many mythologi- 
cal systems. To kill a snake means, in the Moki conception, to 
destroy a guardian of some water source or spring. Conversely, to 
propitiate him is to bless with abundant water. As the snake is a 
symbol of water, pictures of this animal necessarily find an appro- 
priate place in rain or water ceremonials. 

Near the end of the month of August, 1890, at the close of my 
stay in Zufii pueblo, word came to me by a Zufiian just returned 
from Wolpi, that the Mokis were about to celebrate the Snake 
Dance. I knew from many sources that this could not be the 
dance in which snakes were carried in the mouth, for that had been 
performed the year before, and at Wolpi at least it is only performed 
on alternate years, and the ceremony of the veritable Snake Dance 
occurred the preceding year (1889). Satisfied, however, that there 
was something to be learned from the study of a ceremony which was 
said to be the same as the Snake Dance without the snakes, I hur- 
ried away to Wolpi, where I arrived in due time to witness the event 
which had been foretold. It was possible for me to gather some in- 
formation in relation to this ceremony, and to collect enough data to 
lead me to believe that the same idea is embodied in the two cere- 
monials. While I may be wrong in my conclusions as to their iden- 
tity, Iam at least confident that a knowledge of the observance! I 


? There are two distinct parts to the ceremony of the Snake Dance. In the 
former, or that without the snakes, we have the nearest likeness to the Lay-/a-tuk. 
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am presently to describe is necessary before one can make a final 
judgment of the inner meaning of the Snake Dance. 

I arrived at the foot of the easternmost mesa of the Mokis on 
the afternoon of August 20, 1890, and immediately followed the trail 
up to the pueblo of Teg-u-a; from there through Shu-sho-no-vi to 
Wolpi, where the ceremony was to take place. “The time of the ob- 
servance is a little over a week from that in which in former years 
the Snake Dance occurred. This fact has a meaning, for the annual 
calendar of religious events is pretty closely adhered to among the 
more distant pueblos. From verbal information I learned that there 
is considerable variation in the date of the month in which the Snake 
Dance occurs, but that it almost invariably happens near the end 
of August. 

When I arrived at Wolpi the participants in the ceremony were 
at a spring in the plain, where certain important preliminaries were 
being celebrated. These I did not witness, consequently my account 
is defective at the very threshold. I was, however, told that the 
O-ma-ou, or water god, inhabits this spring.! 

On my climb up the trail to the mesa top, near Teg-u-a, I observed 
a shrine, which is probably the same as one of those mentioned by 
Bourke. This shrine is situated about fifty feet below Teg-u-a, near 
the end of the trail up which we mounted, and called by the Mokis 
(as I am informed by Tom Polacca) Kar-ge, the “end of the trail.” 
It lies on a slight elevation, a little above the path, and has the form 
of a rock inclosure made of small stones, in the centre of which a 
spiral concretion (fossil ?) was observed. The “torso, with rudimen- 
tary suggestions of arms and thighs,” mentioned by Bourke, was not 
seen in this shrine when I visited it. 

At a short time before sundown the participants in the exercises 
at the spring formed in line, and slowly marched up the trail, along 
the narrow path worn into the rock by frequent footsteps, to the 
dance place about the Sacred Rock? of Wolpi. From Bourke’s 
description I judge that the Snake Dance also occurs in the late 
afternoon. 

The procession of dancers from the spring* was composed of 


The second part, in which the snakes are brought in, has very little likeness to 
the former, and is almost wholly occupied with snake ceremonials. As a conse- 
quence, this part has also very remote resemblances to the Lay-/a-tuk. 

1 Not that from which most of the water for consumption in the pueblos is 
obtained, but more to the south, in the plain about the mesa. Bourke says 
nothing of similar ceremonials about this or any spring in his account of the 
Snake Dance. We see here, therefore, a difference in the two ceremonies from 
the very first. 

2 The Snake Dancers pass around this rock in their ceremonials. 

* It would probably be more appropriate to designate this rather as a pool than 
a spring. 
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about twenty persons, who were all scantily clad. Their heads were 
without coverings, and the majority, possibly all, were mgles. 


The procession was led by a priest, a barefooted old man, who © 


held in one hand a basket of sacred meal. Upon his head projected 
a pair of horn-shaped appendages, but, unlike the priest in the Snake 
Dance, he wore no garlands. Behind him marched a boy with a 
small earthen vessel, in which was water said to have been taken 
from the sacred well where the preliminary ceremonials had been 
performed. Following him were two women. The boy carried a 
wand made of feathers. He was almost nude, but was daubed with 
paint or white streaks over the body and down the legs. Great 
strings of shell-beads hung about his neck, and he was otherwise 
adorned. 

Each of the twenty men who followed had two sunflowers in their 
hair, and each carried in one hand a stalk with leaves and green 
corn upon it. We must not lose sight of the fact that green corn 
plays a réle in this dance. In the Snake Dance also it is so conspic- 
uous as to be highly significant. In a representation or rehearsal of 
the Snake Dance in Teg-u-a, Mr. Whitney saw garlands of the leaves 
of corn, and in one of the estufas an old man, after making a sinuous 
line (symbol of rain) in the air with the right index finger, and hiss- 
ing in imitation of lightning, says Bourke, “ made a sign as if some- 
thing was coming up out of the ground, and said in Spanish, ‘ Mucho 
maiz’ (plenty of corn), and in his own tongue, ‘ Lo /a mai’ (good).” 

The second division of dancers in the Snake Dance, says Bourke, 
“two by two, arm in arm, slowly pranced around the Sacred Rock, 
going through the motions of planting corn to a monotonous dirge 
chanted by the first division.” 

It seems strange that ceremonials connected with planting corn 
should be introduced at this stage of the dance, unless some occult 
relationship exists between it and the inner meaning of the Snake 
Dance. This fact is not difficult to explain on the water theory of 
the origin of the dance. It must, however, be said that the rain 
dances are about over in August at Zufii, and that corn dances had 
begun before I left that pueblo. 

Besides the members of the procession which I have described 
above, there were additions to the number of participants in the 
final ceremonies, for the procession was joined at the dance plaza 
by other boys, all with horns on their heads, and ornamented with 
shell necklaces. Behind the procession came two men, naked or 
nearly so. These persons wore a quiver of deerskin over their 
shoulders, and carried a bow and arrows in one hand. In the other 
hand they bore a whizzer, or flat wooden slab tied to the end of a 
string, with which they made a whirring noise like wind. These 
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personages are said to be members of the Ka-/ek-to-ka, which is a 
sacred orgapization corresponding to the Pith-la-she-wa-ney} at Zufii. 

The existence of this order in Moki, while it is what might be 
expected from the similarity of the two peoples, is not mentioned in 
the writings which I have been able to consult. Bourke, in his ac- 
count of the Snake Dance, speaks of an old man who “ bore aloft in 
his right hand a bow (one of those so gayly ornamented with feath- 
ers and horse-hair, which had been noticed upon the upper end of 
the estufa ladders). With his right hand this old man rapidly 
twirled a wooden sling, which emitted the shrill rumble of falling 
rain, so plainly heard,” etc. Bourke, however, does not recognize 
this man as a member of a secret organization, nor does he give the 
name of such. I believe, however, that we have in this “old man” 
a representative of the “Priesthood of the Bow,” ? and the same 
which I have mentioned above. 

Before I describe the dance, let me say something of a lodge 
which had been built on the open space near the Sacred Rock. 
This structure is made of cottonwood boughs, and is not unlike that 
figured by Bourke, with the exception that it is not covered with 
a buffalo robe. It stands, however, in the same relative position to 
the rock. The word She-hep-kee has been given me as the Moki 
name of this lodge. It is conical in shape, and resembles a typical 
tepee of the nomadic tribes. It is in this lodge that the snakes are 
placed in the Snake Dance, and within it also in the Lay-/a-tuk the 
offerings are received at the close of the ceremonials. A man, Uch- 
che, is concealed within it, and he is said to receive the offerings. 

When the procession entered the dance plaza the members formed 
two platoons, facing the sacred lodge, the priest standing in front, 
the two Ka-/ek-to-ka behind. The two women and the boy stood 
near the priest. They sang a low song, accompanied with a horn, 
keeping time with a rattle similar to the T-shaped rattle described 
by Bourke. There was no dancing, but at intervals the priest 
stamped with one foot on the ground. 

The dancers, says Bourke, after the snakes had been released, 


1 Mr. Cushing, whose authority is recognized as the highest in regard to the 
linguistics of the Zufiians, and who is himself a member of this society, spells 
the name Afi-thlan shi-wa-ni. It might seem preposterous for me to venture to 
use another form, but I have simply followed the pronunciation which I have 
heard. The orthography of Zufii words is not yet an exact science. 

2 Of course it does not follow that this is a badge of the organization, and is 
not carried by other persons in Moki or Zufii dances. It is used by the Koy-e-a- 
mash-i in the Kor-kdk-shi at Zufii, and is associated with Pax-ti-va, who is said to 
carry it. Its use among widely separated tribes, and on different continents, is 
spoken of elsewhere in my paper on “The Summer Ceremonials at Zufii 
Pueblo.” 
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moved in line twice around the Sacred Rock, and in pairs in front 
of it stamped the ground with the right foot. The snake-bearers in 
the second part of the Snake Dance, after dropping the snakes, 
stamped with the “left foot” twice, “emitting,” says Bourke, “a 
strange cry, half grunt and half wail.” The same ceremony of 
stamping the ground with the right foot takes place also in Lay-/a- 
tuk, and has a significance in the interpretation of the observance. 

In the opening of the ceremonial the priest first sprinkled sacred 
meal on the ground in the form of the O-mou, or rain symbol, mak- 
ing several loop-like figures in four rows, drawing*each figure at the 
end of a song,! one behind the other. As the platoons advanced, 
one of the women threw into the right-hand loop a ring about six 
inches in diameter with two feathers attached to it. The boy then 
threw an offering into the middle loop, and the other woman cast a 
ring with feathers into the left-hand loop. If these offerings fell out- 
side the loop at which they were aimed, the priest put them in place 
in the loop at which they were thrown. The women and boy then 
advanced and picked up the offering. The platoons advanced a few 
steps to a short distance from the loop-like or rain figures and sang 
in a low, melodious voice, accompanied With a horn, At the close of 
the song the old priest made another set of rain-cloud loops extend- 
ing parallel with the former, and the women and boy cast their offer- 
ings as before. The platoons then advanced and sang the same song, 
accompanying it as before with the horn and the whizzer: While 
they were singing, the priest made new rain figures on the rock as 
before. 

In the Snake Dance a “ circle” of sacred meal is said to be made 
on the rock, and in this circle the snakes are deposited. Which one 
of the participants made this circle is not clear to me, but when the 
snakes were deposited in it the “chief priest recited in a low voice a 
brief prayer.” 

After the offerings had been cast into the loops four times, and 
the platoons had sung as many songs, all had advanced so far as 
to be closely huddled about the sacred lodge. Offerings of water 
were then handed, apparently into the hands of the Uch-che, and 
the participants in the ceremony slowly filed away under the arch- 
way. Immediately all the spectators separated to their homes. It 
was now twilight, and on my return to the place, a few moments 
after, I observed that the sacred lodge had been removed, and a 
small hollow in the rock under the lodge, or in front of it, was 
covered by a flat stone slab, which was being carefully plastered 


1 I am somewhat doubtful about this statement. My observations in relation 
to it are supported by those of my assistant, Mr. Owens, who independently 
watched the ceremony. 
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up in place by an old man and woman. I was told that the offer- 
ings had been deposited in that place, and that the ceremony was 
over. 

On examining the rocky floor of the place upon which the platoons 
had stood when they chanted the song before the sacred lodge, I 
found the rain symbols clearly marked out, but whether these had 
in part been made before the dance I am not wholly sure. 

The casting of the offerings of rings by the women into the loops 
made by the old priest I cannot harmonize with any event recorded 
in the Snake Dance. The snakes are, however, thrown together 
into the ring of sacred meal, out of which it is believed by the Mokis 
they cannot escape; but this is not done by the women, and only 
by the widest stretch of the imagination can the rings be likened 
to snakes. Still: it is possible that new observations, which are 
certainly very much needed on this point, may lead to interesting 
results. 

The interpretations which others have advanced in explanation of 
the Snake Dance are in part built upon the testimony of Indians, 
which is not on the whole perfectly satisfactory.’ Indeed, it may be 
a mistaken idea to suppos@ that the Indians themselves, even the 
best informed, know the meaning of the ceremony. If it has arisen 
in the manner I have suggested, one could easily see how a native, 
unless he was an antiquarian, would be ignorant of the true meaning. 
There are, as is well known, festivals among the whites which would 
long ago have lost their significance were it not for written descrip- 
tions of them. Oral traditions may keep alive a history, but these 
traditions are undoubtedly often faulty, especially as regards ques- 
tions which could have little more than an antiquarian interest not 
particularly active among rude peoples. Hence, possibly, the rather 
unsatisfactory answers which have come from cross-questioning the 
Indians themselves. The testimony, however, should not be neg- 
lected. 

According to Bourke, Nahe-vehma, when questioned about the 
dance, said that the Mokis “have this dance to conciliate the 
snakes, so they won’t bite their children.” Bourke adds: “My own 
suspicion is that one of the minor objects of the Snake Dance has 
been the perpetuation, in dramatic form, of the legend of the origin 
and growth of the Moqui family.” It would seem that the rite 
should not be limited to the Mokis, as he shows, later on, that the 
dance was also celebrated in other pueblos,! and it is known that 
the Snake Dance was. seen at Acoma and elsewhere by the early 
Spanish travellers. 


1 Possibly, however, he supposes that the ceremony, as performed in the other 
pueblos, was derived from that at Moki. 
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It would seem from the testimony of Nanahe, given by Bourke, 
that there is a secret snake order to which is intrusted the prepara- 
tion and care of the dance, but nothing was elicited from him as 
to the inner meaning of the dance. The existence of a snake order 
does not militate against the water theory of the dance, nor does 
it of itself signify serpent worship. Of greater interest as bearing 
on the subject is the statement of the old chief, Pedro Pino, who, 
according to Bourke, says: “I have seen the Snake Dance a long 
time ago. Zhen the Moquis used to gather up a// kinds of animals, 
—all kinds that move on the ground, snakes, rattlesnakes, toads, 
jack-rabbits, etc.,— and take them to an estufa, where there was an old 
man who knew a great deal about medicine.” Possibly we have here 
a survival of the time before the snake symbol had overtowered other 
rain symbols, and assumed such a predominance as to determine the 
whole character of thedance. The existence of the snake order, men- 
tioned by Nanahe, is what would be expected in this preponderance 
in the development of the snake part of the ceremony, but more evi- 
dence than the simple existence of this order is necessary to show 
that this dance is essentially an observance of rites connected with 
serpent worship. 

In endeavoring to discover the true meaning of the Snake Dance, 
many observers have, I believe, been deceived by the great predomi- 
nance given to the snake in the ceremonials, for I doubt very much 
whether we can regard it as an example of snake worship pure and 
simple. It seems to me that it is rather a secondary development 
of a primitive ceremonial, the origin of which was quite different. 
I believe that it arose from an elaboration of an observance some- 
thing like the Zay-/a-tuk, which from its simpler form still contains 
the germ of the ceremonial. I believe that the snake with other 
animals was first introduced in the dance as a symbol, just as the 
turtle appears in the Kor-kék-shi dances at Zufii. It was then, as 
now, a symbol of water, since it was regarded the guardian of the 
springs. The effect of its introduction would be as follows: Inter- 
est would naturally centre in the snake, and as a result everything 
connected with its capture, its care, and the method of carrying, 
would take the strongest hold on the minds of the people. Evidently 
under these influences the ceremonials connected with everything 
pertaining to the snake would reach such a development as to com- 
pletely overshadow the simple idea which gave birth to the ceremony 
in which the snake was only a symbol. 

The suggestion which I have here made as to the inner meaning 
of the Snake Dance, and its relationship to Lay-la-tuk, is simply a 
working hypothesis. Many difficulties which I confess I am unable to 
meet suggest themselves, but I believe that in studying the cere- 
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mony on this line of inquiry we are destined to approach nearer the 
truth than on any which has been thus far advanced. What is now 
most needed is an accurate examination of everything connected with 
both these ceremonies. A casual visit to the pueblo at the time of 
the observance is not sufficient, for that step in obtaining knowledge 
has already been taken. The next advance must be by a careful 
comparative study reaching through a period of time long enough to 
embrace all the ceremonies in any way connected with both these 
observances. The time when this can be done is limited, for the cus- 
tom will soon become extinct, and before we are aware of it the last 
celebration will be held. It is more than probable that there will 
be but a few more Snake Dances on the Moki mesas, and that even 
now it is threatened with extinction, so that the present year may be 
its last. When this weird observance has become a matter of his- 
tory, the cry for more observations will grow with increasing years, 
and with an ever-growing interest in American ethnology. The 
observations thus far made are all too limited to form the basis of 
an intelligent judgment as to the meaning of this unique performance 
in the isolated Moki pueblo. Every effort, then, ought to be made 
to faithfully record the details of the last exhibitions of this cere- 
mony for students who come after its extinction. 
F. Walter Fewkes, 
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OREGONIAN FOLK-LORE. 


THE WOODRAT AND THE FIVE RABBITS. 


TueE story goes that a woodrat lived with its mother, and that five 
cotton-tail rabbits lived in close vicinity. The rat said to them: 
“ Let us have a quarrel!” One of the rabbits inquired: “ Why do 
you want us to quarrel with you?” to which the woodrat replied: 
“That’s all right; let us have a fuss! don’t you always prefer the 
bitter leaves of some sort of cabbage to everything else?” The rab- 
bit answered: “ You must certainly be a professional thief; just 
yesterday I saw you watching all around for the right moment to steal 
something, your big ears bent sidewise!” The woodrat: “ And you 
I always see skipping about with your crooked legs to snatch the 
leaves from the cabbage-bush!” To this the rabbit replied: “ You 
are an ignoramus and an old fool! you are good for nothing except 
to eat holes into your grandmother’s long dress. That is why you 
want to attack me.” 

Hereupon the rat went away to a distance, and spread out a net 
to catch its victim. Then it seized a stick, and approaching the 
rabbit’s den forced him to leave it, drove him into the net, and beat 
him to death. 

In the same manner the woodrat started a quarrel with another of 
the cotton-tail rabbits. ‘Let us have a fight!” “Why should we 
fight?” And they engaged in a fight because the rabbit reproached 
the rat for eating up its grandmother’s dress. “ You are nothing 
but a fool and a good-for-nothing eater of cubbage-bushes!” replied 
the rat. The rabbit said: “ We all know you are a mean thief and 
pilferer who lives in an old wooden shed.” “You nincompoop!” 
replies the other, “ you poor offspring of well-to-do parents, mind well 
what you are going to do to me! Get out from there!” and the rat 
drove him away, ran after him and killed him, brought his body home 
and ate him up. Thus the remainder of the rabbits disappeared, all 
being exterminated by the formidable woodrat in the same manner ; 
it and its mother ate them up and danced over them a medicine 
dance. But during the dance the rat’s wooden lodge caught fire, and 


0g inmates perished in the conflagration. That is the end of the 
tale. 


THE STORY OF THE BEAVER. 


A beaver rowed a dug-out canoe, and had two young going with 
him. A woodrat came up to him, asking what was the news. “TI 
cannot tell you any news, but you can; tell me quick what you 
know!” the beaver replied. Then the woodrat said: “The rat was 
married to his mother, they say ; that’s the kind of news I know!” 
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Then the rat went away to watch the canoe upon an ambush; it 
then attacked and shot at the canoe, and when it was upset it saved 
the two young beavers, while the old one plunged to the bottom of 
the lake. Then the woodrat went straight home and hid itself in 
its mother’s lodge, to avoid the beaver’s wrath. But when the beaver 
arrived, he discovered the rat and inquired of him: “ Whither did 
you flee?”” “Why do you want to know? I went to get a neck- 
lace of beads to present to you,” replied the rat. The beaver took 
the beads and indignantly threw them into the fire. Upon this the 
woodrat attacked him, and told its mother to make an open space in 
the midst of the camp-fire to throw the beaver into. “I am going to 
throw the beaver into the fire ; when he is there, cover him up with 
earth!” But things went off differently, for the beaver seized both 
the rat and his mother, and threw them into the fire. “ Utututu!” 
cried the rat in the fire; “so it is me whom you are going to cover 
up!” and it whirled about in the fire, while its hair and flesh was 
singed. The beaver then apostrophized it for its meanness: “I did 
not come to see you here fora mere child’s play; you get a pain- 
ful punishment now, and the Indians would certainly scoff at you if 
they could see where you are now. After your body is charred up, 
the people would not like to have a smell of you,! and would call you 
simply the ‘stinking one,’ you miserable fellow, you who own no- 
thing but a house of sticks, and are of no account!” Hereupon the 
beaver set fire to the wooden lodge of the rat and its mother, took 
his two young under his arms, and went home. So far goes the 
story. 
HUNTING EXPLOITS OF THE GOD K’MUKAMTCH. 

After creating the world, K’mukamtch took a stroll on the sur- 
face of the earth, and perceived five lynxes sitting on trees. Be- 
ing dressed in an old rabbit-fur robe pierced with holes, he tore it to 
pieces and threw it away, exclaiming « “ If I kill the five lynxes around 
me, I shall have a better fur-cover than that one.” He picked up 
stones, but when he threw one, he missed his aim and one of the 
lynxes climbed down the tree and ran away. Sorrowfully he said: 
“I won't get a good mantle this time!’ Then he threw a stone at 
another lynx, and, missing it, the animal lixewise jumped down and 
disappeared. “Now my fur-robe will become rather small!” The 
three remaining lynxes sat on their trees and scoffed at the unsuccess- 
ful deity. This tickled him. He threwanother stone and missed 
again; another and another, all with the same result, and when the 


1 This refers to the fact that some Indian tribes of the Pacific coast, as the 
Shasti, ¢. g., are roasting woodrats toeat them. These animals gather a quantity 
of sticks around their dens; hence the term, “house of sticks,” or wooden 
lodge. 
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last one of the beasts had scampered off, K’mukamtch ejaculated, 
“ Now the skin will not even cover my back ;” and while singing, 


“ L6-i Idyan Iéyak, 16-i I6yan léyak,” 


he went to pick up the pieces of his old fur-cover, which he had torn 
up, pinned them together with wood-splinters, put it around his body, 
and continued his way. 

Having gone to a short distance, he found an antelope suffering 
from the toothache, and stretched out on a clearing in the woods. He 
spread his pieced-up mantle over the animal, and began to kick at it 
to make it bloodshot. He looked around for a stone-knife to skin it 
with, but after having released it of his hold the antelope ran away 
behind his back ; he turned around, saw it running, and said: “ My 
antelope looks exactly like this one!” The animal then ran past him, 
and when he saw his own mantle lying on the back of the antelope 
he cried: “Stop! stop! The Indians will laugh at you when they 
see that you are wrapped in that miserable old rabbit-skin of mine.” 


AMHULUK, THE MONSTER OF THE MOUNTAIN POOL. 


Amhuluk at first desired to establish his residence in the fertile 
plains of Atfalati, but seeing that they were not large enough for 
him, he set out for a more extended region. Such a one he found at 
the Forked Mountain; he stopped there and has ever since occupied 
that spot. Every living being seen by him is drowned there, all the 
trees within his reach have their crowns upside down in his embrace, 
and many other things are gathered up in his stagnant waters. The 
monster's legs seem deprived of their hair, and several kinds of dogs 
he keeps near him. His horns are spotted and of enormous magni- 
tude. 

Three children were busy digging for the ddsadsh-root, when Am- 
huluk emerged from the ground not far from them. When the chil- 
dren became aware of him, they exclaimed: “ Let us take his beau- 
tifully spotted horns, to make digging-tools of them!” But the 
monster approached fast and lifted two of the children on his horns, 
while the eldest managed to escape. Wherever Amhuluk set his feet 
the ground was sinking. When the boy returned home he said to 
his father : ‘Something dreadful has come near us, and has taken away 


my brother and my sister!” He then went to sleep, and when he 


lay on his couch his parents noticed that his body was full of blots. 
Immediately the father put his girdle around his dress and started 
for the Forked Mountain, where his children had met their death. He 
found the tracks of the son who had been fortunate enough to es- 
cape the same fate, followed them, skirted the mountain, and there 
he saw the bodies of his children emerging from the muddy pool. 
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Then they disappeared for a while, to emerge again on the opposite 
slope of the mountain. This apparition occurred five times in suc- 
cession, and finally the father reached the very spot where the chil- 
dren had been drowned. A pool of water was visible, which sent 
up a fog, and in the midst of the fog the children were seen lifted 
up high upon the horns of Amhuluk. With his hands he made sig- 
nals to them, and the children replied: “ Didei, didei, didei” (we 
changed our bodies). 

The father, painfully moved, set up a mourning wail and remained 
upon the shore all night. The next day the fog rose up again, and 
the father again perceived his children borne upon the horns of the 
monster. He made the same signals, and the children replied: 
“ Didei, didei, didei.” Full of grief, he established a camping lodge 
upon the shore, stayed in it five days, and every day the children 
reappeared in the same manner as before. When they appeared no 
longer, the father returned to his family and said: “ Amhuluk has rav- 
ished the children. I have seen them; they are at the Forked Moun- 
tain. I have seen them upon the horns of the monster; many trees 
were in the water, the crown down below, the trunk looking upward.” 


Of this series of four tales the three first ones all come from the 
Modoc people, the congeners of the Klamath Lake people of south- 
western Oregon; whereas the fourth one was obtained among the 
Kalapuya Indians, now on the Grande Ronde Reservation, northwest 
of Salem, the Oregonian capital. A few elucidations only are needed 
for a full comprehension of these stories. They are accurate and 
almost verbal translations from the texts of the respective Indian lan- 
guages. 

The first and second tales excel through the graphic manner in 
which the character and habits of the quadrupeds involved are de- 
scribed. 

In the third tale, K’mukamtch, the chief deity of the Klamath and 
Modoc mythology, represents the summer and the winter sun, and 
in some of the myths also stands for the clouded sky. His name 
may be interpreted by “the old man of our ancestors.” His demo- 
niac power is unequalled in ruse and force ; he is dreaded by every- 
one, not loved or reverenced ; and in the dealings with his son 
Aishish he is cruel and remorseless. His popularity among men 
is inferior to that of Aishish, and hence he often becomes the tar- 
get of mockery of the genii and personified animals introduced into 
his society. What the originators of the tale thought of him is 
also the general idea which the Modoc people entertain of this tricky 
deity. ive is the mystic or sacred number in all the Oregonian 
folk-lore products. 
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The fourth story was obtained by me in 1877 among the Tualati, 
| Atfalati or Wapatu Indians of the Kalapuya family, whose feeble ) 
remnants now reside upon the Grande Ronde Reservation, and 
whose former home was upon Gaston Lake, south of Hillsborough. . 
r} There are scarcely over twenty of these aborigines living now. 
! Their myths are peculiarly attractive, and although the Kalapuyas 
were never a warlike people, they maintained their ground in the 
Willamet valley, western Oregon, for many centuries. As to its 
morphology, their language is extremely primitive; every noun and 
every adjective may be changed into a verb, and the verb has such 
an enormous multitude of forms that its inflection is difficult to 
grasp. Of higher deities they had none, and an abstraction only, 
Ayuthlme-i, existed in their stead, a term which corresponds exactly 
to the wakan of the Sioux, and to our ideas of “ miraculous, divine, 
strange, incomprehensible.” The sun was not an object of their 
worship, as it seems, but occurs in their myths as the flint-boy, a 
personification symbolizing the active, productive power of the rays 
of the summer sun. 
The mountain pool with its weird surroundings is depicted with 
great ingenuity in the tale. It and the “Forked Mountain” lie fif- 
teen miles west of Forest Grove, northwestern Oregon. 
Albert S. Gatschet. 
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THE AMULET COLLECTION OF PROFESSOR 
BELUCCI. 


An amulet is something which may be worn or carried as a remedy 
or protection against mischief, or to bring good luck. A talisman is 
a figure, more or less magical, cut or engraved under certain super- 
stitious circumstances, usually having reference to holy things, and 
to which wonderful or supernatural powers are ascribed. It is be- 
lieved to give the wearer certain advantages, such as preservation 
against accident, disease, the evil eye, etc., or to render him invul- 
nerable in battle. Both amulet and talisman have beneficial effects 
only upon the wearer. Charms, on the other hand, may enable the 
wearer to obtain a power over others for good or for evil. A charm 
operates as a spell, an enchantment. It exerts an occult influence, 
and works by a secret power. It may subdue opposition or gain 
the affections. It may consist of a material thing, or of words or 
characters written or spoken. It may be an act which, though in- 
significant in itself, becomes of importance when performed at a 
given time or place, or under particular circumstances. Some objects 
may combine the qualities of amulets, talismans, and charms. 

The principal evils against which amulets and talismans are a pro- 
tection are lightning, fire, disease, shipwreck, drowning, ill-luck, the 
evil eye, etc. 

Prof. Joseph Belucci, of Perugia, Italy, driving with Desor, the 
celebrated Swiss archzologist, the latter was led to remark that 
cab-drivers fastened to their whips pieces of badger-skin, and Belucci, 
inquiring into the reason of this practice, was answered by the coach- 
men that it was an amulet which brought good luck to the carriage 
and horses, and guarded them from disease and danger. He resolved 
to investigate the extent to which similar beliefs prevailed among 
the Italian people. The result of his efforts was the formation of a 
collection which, as exhibited at the Paris Exposition, numbered four 
hundred and twelve specimens. This success shows what may be 
accomplished by the labors of one individual. If it be considered 
how difficult it would be among our people to obtain, either by gift 
or purchase, a madstone, or the horse-chestnut which a man may 
have carried in his pocket for years, it will be perceived what such 
a gathering implies. The same persistent efforts employed in Amer- 
ica in connection with the myths, legends, and folk-lore of North 
American Indians would suffice to found a collection quite as unique 
as important. 


1 Abstract of paper read at the Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, November 29, 1890, by Thomas Wilson, Esq., of Washington, D. C. 
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The paper then described the collection, indicating in a manner 
more or less full the object employed, the manipulation required, and 
the particular virtue ascribed thereto. The space at command per- 
mits nothing more than a list of these. 

1. Protection against lightning, thirty-two objects, —the pierre 
de tonnerre, ot pierre de foudre (thunder stones or lightning stones). 
Polished stone hatchets, sometimes called celts. Arrow or spear 
heads or bits of stone, or material corresponding to them, fifty-one 
objects. Flint, shark’s tooth. (Some of these were drilled for sus- 
pension as pendants, but the most are mounted in silver and pro- 
vided with a ring for suspension.) 

2. Against the bite of serpents or venomous reptiles, and coun- 
teracting any evil effect when bitten, fourteen objects. Serpentine 
or kindred material, some in form of polished stone hatchets, but 
principally natural pebbles, with hole for suspension. 

3. Against venoms in general, bites of any animal, particularly 
Locosides, six objects. Rhinoceros claw in silver, pepperwood. 

4. Against all venom, — pierre de crapaud (frog stone). These 
are natural formations found on the seashore. 

5. For protection against or cure for nephritic or kidney diseases, 
seventeen objects. Nephrite, called pierre nephritique, or du flanc 
(reins), or some of its kindred material. Saussurite, jasper. 

6. Against the evil eye and fascination, one hundred and forty- 
nine. Principally crystal or coral objects ; heart-shaped, ithyphallic, 
thumb-like, eye-shaped, or, if of agate, with rings resembling an eye; 
etc. But it also includes teeth, horn, cock’s foot, mole’s foot, imita- 
tion toads or frogs, etc., made in silver or lead. 

7. Against sorcery, thirty-nine objects. Amber, minerals drilled 
for suspension, usually flat, badger skin or bone, etc. 

8. To arrest the flow of blood, twenty-eight objects. Bloodstone, 
red jasper, agate, or carnelian. 

9. Against intestinal worms in children, forty-nine objects. Ma- 
drepore, fossils, or pierres ¢toilées. 

10. Against hail and tempest, two objects. An oval bead of ala- 
baster and a bronze medal of the cross of Saint Benoit. 

11. Against toothache and vertigo, six objects. Dentalium Ele- 
phantinum. 

12. Against hemorrhoids, five objects. Rhinoceros claw. 

13. Against the bite of any animal, one object. Wood of pepper- 
tree from Egypt. 

14. Against snake-bites, one object. The dried skin of a snake. 

15. Against grief, one object. Garnet, frequently worn by widows 
as a brooch. 


16. Against epilepsy, one object. A bit of human cranium. 
VOL. IV. — NO. 13. 10 
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17. Against hydrophobia, four objects. A dog’s tooth and a wolf's 
tooth, 

18. Against robbers, one object. Bronze medal of Saint Benoit. 

19. Against shipwreck and drowning, one object. Silver medal 
of Saint George. 

20. Against apoplexy, one object. Bronze medal of St. Andrea 
Avellino. 

21. Protection of sheep against the disease cacherie palustrie (Ital. 
goglio), one object. 

22. Against demoniac temptations, one object. Bronze medal of 
Saint Anastasia. 

23. Protection of animals against disease, one object. Bronze 
medal of Saint Anthony. 

24. Against puerperal fever, two objects. Ivory placque. 

25. Protection of infants against falls, fits, convulsions, eight ob- 
jects. Including bronze and silver keys blessed by the Pope. 

26. For good luck, especially in love, two objects. Orchis bulb, 
Brazil nut. 

27. Good luck to hunters and gamesters, one object. Lizard with 
split tail. 

28. Preservative of eyesight, ten objects. Including pierres de 
hirondelles, or swallow stones, —small pebbles found in the nests of 
swallows, credited with power to restore the eyes of their young 
when destroyed. 

29. Aids in secretion of milk, thirty-four objects. Pzerres du lait, 
including glass ball of milky color, milky agate, white madrepore, 
mother of pearl, etc. 

30. To dry up milk, two objects. Fragments of polyporus and of 
cork. 

31. Toure gravel, one object. Snail shell. 

32. Tocure headache. Swallow stones (same as 28). 

33. To cure fever, six objects. Snail shell. 

34. To cure erysipelas, two objects. Old silver coins. 

35. Tocure warts, four objects. Byzantine coins, called scifato, 

36. Aids in dentition of infants, five objects. Pig’s tooth, bone. 

37. Aids to menstruation, two objects. Red coral, wrought and 
mounted. 

38. To aid parturition, — petra gravida. (These are concretion- 
ary, argillaceous limonite, in form of a hollow globe or ball, contain- 
ing small detached pieces, believed to be the offspring of the stones. 
They are kept in a sachet, or drilled for suspension, and are in the 
beginning attached to the left arm, and during accouchment to the 
left thigh.) 


Thomas Wilson. 
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POPULAR NAMES OF AMERICAN PLANTS. 


At a meeting of the Boston Association of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, May 15, 1890, a paper with the title above printed was 
contributed by Mrs. F. D. Bergen, who is desirous of completing a 
collection of such names. Observations on the subject under discus- 
sion were also offered by Rev. Silvanus Hayward, who subsequently 
put his remarks into the form of the letter printed below. The 
interest and value of a good collection of popular plant-names is 
obvious, and it is very desirable that persons who may be able and 
willing to contribute should send their material to Mrs. Bergen, 
Cambridge, Mass., or to the Editor of this Journal. 


GLOBE VILLAGE, MASS., Fume 21, 1890. 

My home was in the small town of Gilsum, New Hampshire, in 
the southwest part of the State, adjoining Keene. You can find a 
history of that town in the University Library, or the Boston Public 
Library. The special names of plants came mostly from my grand- 
mother, born in North Bridgewater, but removing in childhood to 
Cummington, Mass. A few came from Connecticut, my aunt, with 
whom I was brought up, being from Glastonbury, or rather her par- 
ents coming from there. Some, also, are from my father, whose 
parents came from Mendon, Mass. In all probability, most of what- 
ever might be called folk-lore of any kind, in my memory, came from 
Bridgewater originally. I have taken pains to run through the Bot- 
any hastily, and inclose a list of the names familiar to my childhood 
which are not found in the recent edition of Gray’s “Manual.” Sev- 
eral of them may be found in Wood, especially in the older editions. 
My knowledge of botany is not more than a thin smattering, having 
never had an hour’s instruction, and being too busy always in other 
directions to make any thorough study of the subject. You will re- 
member that Bryant, who came from Cummington, calls the Hepa- 
tica triloba the Wind Flower. So we called it, but also Liverwort, 
and my father always said “noble Liverwort.” Anemone Virginiana 
was Thimble Weed, as also probably some other species. The only 
Buttercup we then knew, which I think must be the only conspicuous 
species that grew there, we called Ye//ow Daisy, being Ranunculus 
acris. Thalictrum polygamum (formerly Cornuti) my father called 
King of the Meadow. Aquilegia we always called Honeysuckle. Ac- 
tea alba was Cohush. Nuphar advena was Bullhead Lily,— merely a 
local name, I suspect. Silene armeria had only the name Sweet 
Susan ; never Sweet William, as Gray has it, for this name was re- 
served exclusively for Dianthus barbatus. Lychnis chalcedonica 
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(which I do not find in Gray) was London Pride. Spergula arvensis 
was very fittingly named Pine Weed. When children, we knew 
Nigella damascena only as Lady in the Green; afterwards Love in 
a Mist, and Devil in the Bush, from what locality I do not know. 
Impatiens fulva was called Sud/endine, doubtless a corruption of Ce- 
landine, to which the plant bears scarcely the slightest resemblance. 
We had no other name than Whistle Wood for Acer Pennsylvanicum, 
— a name for which I can guess no reason, as we always made whis- 
tles from Basswood. Polygala pauciflora I did not know in child- 
hood ; but when I first met it in Francestown, N. H., it was there 


called Bady-feet, the reason of which is obvious. Our name for Mi- © 


tella diphylla was Coo/wort. Sedum telephium we knew correctly as 
Hlouseleek ; but in other places in New Hampshire I have found it 
called Blow-leaf, also Aaron's Rod, both for obvious reasons. Prickly 
Cucumber was our only name for Echinocystis lobata. Aralia hispida 
was Dwarf Elder. A. racemosa we generally called by the correct 
name, Spikenard, but we pronounced it with short 2, as if Spicknard, 
and my grandmother called it always Pettymorrel. A family visiting 
us from Maine called it Life of Man, and I have met the same name 
elsewhere since then. Epilobium angustifolium we only knew by 
the name our grandmother taught us, Wickup. Cornus Canadensis 
was Pudding Berry ; Viburnum lantanoides, Witch Hopple ; Bidens 
frondosa, Cuck/e; Gnaphalium, J/ouse-ear; Nabalus and Lactuca, 
Milkweed; and Azalea nudiflora, Election Pink, because in bloom 
at the old-time “election,” when the governor took his seat in June. 
Grandmother called Monotropa uniflora Convulsion Root. Carpenter 
}Veed was our only name for Brunella vulgaris. We had in the gar- 
den a tuft of what I think was Phlox maculata, which we always 
called Litchnidia. Gentiana Andrewsii my father called Bel/mony. 
Asarum Canadense was Suakeroot ; father said, “ Colt’s-foot Snake- 
root.” Our only name for Polygonum Persicaria was Heart's-ease. 
P. Hydropiper was Smartweed, and P. sagittata, Scratch-grass. Sev- 
eral vines of the same genus we knew only as Wild Bean, evidently 
from the form of the leaves. 

Amaratus retroflexus we called Adraham's Cabbage ; Circea Lu- 
tetiana, Water Nettle; and Taxus Canadensis, Funiper. In South 
Berwick, Maine, and I think some other places, I found Funiper used 
for Larix Americana. Mrs. Hayward, who came from Middleborough, 
Mass., when I spoke of Mz/kweed, always understood Asclepias, which 
I was taught to call Si/kweed. The numerous shrub Salices we 
called Pussy Willows, as doubtless most children everywhere. One 
species was Sage Willow, because of its sage-like leaves. Arisaema 
triphyllum was always Dragon Root, or Lady in a Chaise. The name 
He-loll, as it was pronounced, and as I always thought of it till the 
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other evening, when you suggested Halal, was applied particularly 
to Clintonia borealis, but also to all plants with similar leaves, as 
Cypripedium acaule and others. Trillium erectum we called Sguaw 
Root only; but my grandmother would sometimes call it Ba-di-th 
Root, as nearly as I can represent it, unquestionably a broad pro- 
nunciation for Birth Root. My father used to gather the early plants 
for greens, and called them Benjamins. All ferns we knew as Brakes, 
and the common pasture brake we called Polypod, probably an As- 
plenium. Pteris aquilina was Hog Brake, probably because of the 
mucilaginous roots which the hogs eagerly sought for. Gaultheria 
procumbens seems to have an almost endless variety of epithets, the 
origin of which it would be difficult to trace, I think. Boxberry was 
the name that came from Bridgewater or Cummington, though we also 
knew the name Checkerberry. My daughter tells me that her cousins 
and other young people at Gilsum now call the young shoots Pz- 
pius, though I never heard it formerly. In South Berwick, Me., and 
many other places, the berries are called /vory Plums, and the young 
shoots /vory, often contracted to /vy. A very rough, coarse, rank- 
growing weed in the swamps, which I think now was some kind of 
Aster, grandmother called Scadish; and one of the frequent Asters 
around rocks and the edges of thickets, with purple-white flowers, 
as I remember, she called simply Fa//-weed. Euphorbia marginata, 
cultivated in flower-gardens is called Snow on the Mountain, —not 
a local name, I think. The various thalloid plants which we could 
peel off the rocks or logs we called Lungwort, which I notice Gray 
calls Liverworts in the new edition. Equisetum arvense was called 
Devil's Guts, that is, the ferti/e stems, the name coming, I think, 
from Connecticut. One more I hesitate a little about giving, but 
it is a very apt illustration of how names are formed. Streptopus 
roseus I learned to call Scoot-berry long before I understood why it 
was so called. The sweetish berries were quite eagerly eaten by 
boys, always acting as physic, and as the diarrhoea was locally called 
“the scoots,” the plant at once received the name. Whether it still 
survives I doubt; but if a family of boys had gone out and estab- 
lished homes on farms in different parts of the country, such a name 
would be likely to have received extensive currency. I cannot tell 
the exact locality where Cichorium Intybus was called Blue Dande- 
ions, but think it was in the southern part of New Hampshire. 
Could I go back to the old deserted farm, and there meet the old 
family circle, now almost entirely passed to “ the beyond,” I have no 
doubt many more names would recur to my memory, but this is the 
best I can just now furnish. I will try to so keep the subject in 
mind that, if any names incidentally come to recollection, they may 
be preserved for your use. The spelling has been simply to repre- 
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sent the idea I received of it when a boy. Some may be entirely 
incorrect, as the one for Clintonia. 
Any aid I can render in your researches in this or any other direc- 
tion will be gladly given at any time. 
Very truly yours, 
Silvanus Hayward. 


In this connection may be mentioned examples of Onondaga 
Plant-Names, given in an article contributed by Rev. W. M. Beau- 
champ, D. D., to the “ Daily Journal,” Syracuse, N. Y., April 13, 
1891. The following are some of the appellations mentioned, the 
names being here given only in translation. Yed//ow Cows/ip (Cal- 
tha palustris), is called “It opens the swamp,” a title referring to its 
character as an early spring flower. Yellow Lady's Slipper (Cypri- 
pedium pubescens), “ Whippoorwill Shoe.” May Apple (Podophyllum 
peltatum), “ Soft Fruit.” Poztson Jvy (Rhus toxicodendron), “ Stick 
that makes you sore.” (Strange to say, the common Virginia creeper 
has no separate designation.) Soft Maple, “ Red flower.” Milkweed 
(Asclepias), “ Milk that sticks to the Fingers.” The Violet is known 
as “ Heads entangled,” in allusion to the habit of interlocking and 
afterwards separating the heads in a childish game. S/ippery Elm, 
“Tt slips,” the bark being peeled at a time when it parts easily, for 
making canoes. Witch Hazel (Hamamelis Virginica), “ Spotted 
stick.” Sassafras, “Smelling stick.” Wild grape, “Long vine,” 
the cultivated variety being termed “Big grapes.” Thistle, “ Some- 
thing which pricks ;” varieties distinguished as in the last case. The 
berries are named from their shapes, as “Cap” (Raspberry), “ Big 
Cap” (Thimble-berry), “ Long Berry” (Blackberry), “ Growing where 
the ground is burned,” that is, on dry knolls (Strawberry). Fack-in- 
the-pulpit (Ariszema triphyllum), “ Indian Cradle ” (pappoose with the 
hood drawn over the head). Sguirrel Corn (Dicentra Canadensis), 
“Ghost Corn,” that is, food for spirits (the tubers being subterra- 
nean). 
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TOPICS FOR COLLECTION OF FOLK-LORE. 


PART I. @. ANIMAL AND PLANT LORE.— 6. MISCELLANEOUS SUPERSTITIONS. 
BY FANNY D. BERGEN. 


PART Il. @. CUSTOMS.— 4. GAMES.—c¢. LITERATURE. BY WM. W. NEWELL. 


PART I. 


AN experience of eight years in collecting folk-lore has taught me, 
among other things, the difficulty of calling to mind, at moments 
when they are most needed, the various subjects about which ques- 
tions should be asked. I therefore submit the classification which 
I have adopted in arranging my own material.! In order to make 
clear the scope of the headings, illustrations of characteristic super- 
stitions or practices are inserted. Any system that can be proposed 
will upon trial prove somewhat arbitrary ; still some kind of working 
classification is necessary. 


I, ANIMAL AND PLANT LORE. 


1. Animal and plant weather-lore. 

E. g., A cat washing her face is a sign of rain. If an ox licks 
its forefoot, under its “ dew-claw,” it is a sign of a storm. When 
the corn-husks are thick, it is a sign of a cold winter coming. Leaves 
on the trees blowing, so as to show their under sides, sign of rain. 

2. Rhymes or incantations addressed to animals. 

E. g., The familiar rhymes to the lady-bug, or those to cause the 
grasshopper to spit. Saying “ Mumbly-up” repeatedly over an ant- 
hill will summon the ants to the surface. Then saying “ Mumbly- 
down” will send them back again. 

3. Popular names of animals and of plants, especially those not 
mentioned in works on Zodlogy and Botany. 

E. g., Snake-feeder for dragon-fly, “ ground-pup” or “ ground-dog” 
for the common spotted salamander, jewel-weed, slipper-weed, lady’s 
eardrop, lady’s pocket, touch-me-not, for /mpatiens, “ crow-victuals ” 
for Leonurus, witches’ money-bags for Sedum telephium. 

4. The uses of animals and plants in folk-medicine. 

E. g., Oil tried out of angle-worms, by exposure to the sun, will 
cure rheumatism. A bee-sting may be cured by rubbing it with any 
three different kinds of leaves. Saffron tea will cure jaundice.* 


1 My own collection embraces material drawn from various portions of the 
United States and Canada, from English-speaking people of whatever nationality 
or heredity. 

2 See, also, the writer’s article on Animal and Plant Lore, Popular Science 
Monthly, June, 1890. 
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5. Omens derived from human beings, animals, or plants. 

E. g., It is unlucky to meet a cross-eyed person. To carry the 
hand of a dead friend will bring prosperity. The great toe will keep 
off disease. The toe of an enemy will “conjure” enemies. The 
bad influences from one who has the evil eye may be averted by 
sticking an awl in his footprints. The fisherman who meets a lone 
crow will have no luck. A male cat coming to a house and making 
friends is a sign of good luck, but the coming of a female cat indi- 
cates bad luck. A skunk coming about the house foretells a new 
courtship. If a cow comes up to the house and licks one of the 
windows it indicates the approaching death of some one of the fam- 
ily. Don't kill a “lizard” (salamander) or you’ll die within the 
year. The seventeen-year locust has a W on its wings, and foretells 
war. Peacock feathers about the house are ill-omened and bring 
disaster. At a wedding, if a spider drop on the bride or on any- 
thing that she is carrying, it foretells good luck. A crowing hen is 
ill-omened, and in many places is killed to avert threatened disaster. 
Notice the first butterfly that you see in the spring, for you'll have 
a garment of the same color as the prevailing hue of the insect. 
If a rabbit crosses the road in front of you it will bring bad luck, 
unless the ill omen is averted by making a cross in the dirt of the 
road with the foot and spitting in the cross. When going on a 
visit, if you meet a pig in the road it is a sign that your visit will 
be unwelcome. If friends, on one’s leaving home, stick a bit of live- 
for-ever in the ground, it will indicate the fortune of the absent one. 
If he prospers it flourishes, if not it will wither or die. It is un- 
lucky to keep or cultivate “ Wandering Jew” (Zradescantia). 

6. Imaginary chemical and physical effects of animal and vegetable 
substances? 

E. g., Soap can only be made to “come” satisfactorily by stirring 
it with an ash stick. 

7. Sacred animals and plants. 

E. g., The ass is a sacred animal, because once ridden by Christ, 
and it has ever since that time borne on its back a saddle-shaped 
mark. The leaves of the aspen quiver because it stood on Mount 
Calvary at the time of the Crucifixion, or because it is the tree on 
which Judas hanged himself. 

8. Miscellaneous animal and plant lore. 

E. g., Snakes will not crawl over ash-wood. If a snapping turtle 
bite you, he will not let go until it thunders. 

1 All omens are popularly known, and must be asked after, as “signs.” 

* This class overlaps the preceding one, and there is much witchcraft implied 
in both classes. 
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9. Superstitions regarding human hair, teeth, nails, excreta, etc 
E. g., The combings of the hair must not be thrown away, but 
burned. If they were thrown away, birds might get them and cause 


headaches for the owner of the combings; or the birds might carry - 


the hair to hell, making it necessary to take a trip thither for its 
recovery. You mustn't cut the nails on Friday, or the Devil will 
get them and make a comb of them to comb your hair with. The 
placenta of the human mother, after delivery, must be burned, not 
thrown away; otherwise the mother will not recover promptly. 

10. Saliva charms and superstitions concerning saliva of men and 
of animals. 

E. g., Moistening the eyes with saliva, especially fasting saliva, will 
relieve inflammation in them. If wood will not split, spit on it. If 
a bird flies into the house, it is an omen of death. Asa charm to 
ward off the omen, spit on the floor, draw a circle around the saliva, 
then walk around the circle, with the back turned, and spit a second 
time. Making the sign of the cross under the knee with the finger 
moistened with saliva will cure a foot that is “asleep.” 


Il, MISCELLANEOUS SUPERSTITIONS NOT INCLUDED IN ZOOLOGICAL 
OR BOTANICAL MYTHOLOGY. 

1. Weather-lore. 

E. g., From twelve till two tells what the day will do. 

2. Moon-lore. 

E. g., Pickle your beef or pork only in “the increase of the moon,” 
that it may not “shrink in the pot.” 

3. Withershins. 

E. g., The crank of a churn must be turned, or eggs or cake beaten, 
always in the same direction, usually “with the sun.” 

4. Cures by means of amulets and incantations. 

E. g., Red beads worn around the neck will prevent the nose-bleed. 
Sty on the eye can be cured by rubbing it with a gold ring. 

5. Omens from dreams. 

E. g., It is unlucky to dream of straw. 

6. Omens from particular days, seasons, etc. 

E. g., It is bad luck to begip any work on Friday. 

7. Omens of visitors. 

E. g., Chairs standing back to back foretell the coming of a vis- 
itor. 

8. Money. 

E. g., If one finds money and keeps it through the year, it will 
bring good luck. 


1 Many of these are of a character such as to render them unsuitable for pub- 
lication, except in a scientific monograph of the subject. 
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9. Death-omens. 

E. g., A ringing (called “death-bell”’) in the ears is the sign of se 
approaching death of a dear friend. 

10. Wishing. 

£. g., Wish while holding a lighted match until it goes out, and 
you will get your wish. 

11. Love and marriage omens. 

E. g., To be married in a brown dress brings the bride good luck. 

12. Love charms and divinations' and philters. ; 

£. g., Name the bed-posts, upon going to bed, after unmarried 
acquaintances. The post first seen upon awakening represents the 
one you will marry. Carrying bones of a toad from which the flesh 
has been eaten by ants will compel the affections of the opposite sex. 

13. Nurses’ signs. 

E. g., Some one article of an unborn infant’s wardrobe must be 
left unmade or unbought, or the child may not live. 

14. Omens and conclusions from human features, markings, or other 
peculiarities. 

E. g., Hazel eyes indicate a pleasant disposition. One born with 
two crowns (¢. ¢., spots at the upper back part of the head from which 
the hair radiates) will break bread in two kingdoms. 

15. Wart-cures and causes of warts. 

E. g., Stick a pin into the wart, throw the pin away, and the finder 
will have a wart, while your own will disappear. 

16. Children's superstitions, superstitious customs, and sayings. 

Superstition. 

E. g., Hold a pebble under the tongue while running, and you will 

not get out of breath. 
Custom. 

E. g., Count the cracks in the board sidewalk or a board fence 
while passing along. The spaces between the cracks are said to be 
“ poison.” 

Saying. 

E. g., In making a solemn asseveration, say, “I cross my heart,” 
to give the statement almost the force that would be attached to a 
statement made by an adult under oath. 

Fanny D. Bergen. 


1 Love divinations are very generally known as “ projects.” 
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PART II. 
I, CUSTOMS. 


1. Customs connected with particular days. 

Christmas in North Carolina is celebrated with noise, firing of 
guns, etc., and is not a season for presents. — Maskings in the 
streets, in some places, are still kept up on certain days. — Hal- 
lowe’en usages are universally known. — On the eastern shore of 
Maryland, Shrove Tuesday (Tuesday previous to Lent) is called 
Pancake Day ; in each house are made rich cakes of this description, 
which serve as the principal part of one meal. 

2. Customs relating to human life, especially birth, courtship, mar- 
riage, and death. 

The practice of carrying a baby upstairs before it is taken down- 
stairs. The usages of “ bundling” and “ sparking.” — The “ Infare,” 
or reception given to a bride at the house of her father-in-law, as for- 
merly in use in Ohio and other Western States. — The habit of cov- 
ing the mirror, or inverting pictures, after death.— The manner of 
proceeding to the grave. — In North Carolina it is customary, a year 
after the death of any person, to hold a preaching, called “funeral.” 

3. Social Customs. 

The gatherings formerly usual, under the names of “ bees,” “ quilt- 
ings,” “ house-raisings,” and other assemblies in which the commu- 
nity took part in the labor of an individual. 

4. Table Customs. 

The practice, formerly observed, of consuming everything placed 
upon one’s plate, or, by a diversity of usage, of leaving some portion. 
— Characteristically local dishes, service, or manners. —In former 
times, in Ohio, it was common for children to stand at table, being 
expected to assist in waiting. 

5. Customs of Dress. 

In New England it is still common for women to wear necklaces 
consisting of gold beads, it being formerly usual to purchase these 
beads one by one, as a mode of investing savings. 

6. Religious Customs. 

Among the Moravians of Bethlehem, Pa., marriages were formerly, 
in a measure, determined by lot. — Usages of peculiar sects, as Dunk- 
ards, Mennonites, etc. ; those of Mormons ; of Voodoos, in the South- 
ern States among negroes, a subject concerning which some uncer- 
tainty exists; of faith-healers and clairvoyants; in general, local 
religious practices having peculiar characteristics. 

7. Miscellaneous Customs. 

Customs of work belonging to primitive social conditions, as bak- 
ing in the old-fashioned brick oven, beating clothes with the paddle 
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or “pounder” in washing, as now practiced in North Carolina and 
formerly in Ohio; making beer in the spring from spruce and other 
twigs; gathering of simples for medical use (query, by the light of 
the moon ?); covering up the fire in order to obtain a light in the 
morning. — Customs of asseveration and obligation ; it is said that 
in secluded districts in North Carolina a person who has received an 
insult may cut in his arm a “vengeance-mark” in the form of a 
cross, requiring the offence to be avenged. 


Il, GAMES. 

1. Ring-games. 

“ Ring round the rosy.” — “ Oats, pease, beans, and barley grows.” 
(See “Games and Songs of American Children,” Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1888.) 

2. Games in which stories are acted out. 

The game of “Old Witch,” as played by girls, in which children 
are stolen by a witch and afterwards recovered. 

3. Games of action. 

Tag, with its many varieties. The primitive idea seems to have 
pursuit by a witch, against whose power the touch of iron was a pro- 
tection ; hence the name, “ iron-tag.” 

4. Games of gesture. 

Children’s games with the fingers and toes. Knee-games and knee- 
songs. 

5. Games of skill. 

“Tit tat to, three in a row.” Often played in the ashes. 

6. Games with implements. 

Old-fashioned games of ball and marbles, with their rules and for- 
mulas. — Also here may also be mentioned oracles with dandelion 
stamens, apple-seeds, etc. 

7. Counting-out rhymes. 

“Eny, meny,” etc. A collection has been made by H. Carrington 
Bolton, “ Counting-out Rhymes of Children,” New York, D. Appleton 
& Co., 1888. See “Journal of American Folk-Lore,” 1889, p. 33. 

8. The “ times” of sports. 

“ Marble-time,” “‘ hoop-time,”’ etc. 


III. SONGS. 
1. Old English ballads. 
Oh who will shoe_your feet, my dear, 
Or who will glove your hand, 
Or who will kiss your red rosy cheeks, 
When I’m in the foreign land ? 
(Fragment from North Carolina.) 
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2. Colonial ballads. 
3. Songs of Negroes. 
These present a field for research, both in respect of the words and 
the music. But it will soon be too late. 
4. Songs of children. 
“T’ll give to you a paper of pins, 
And that’s the way my love begins.” 


IV. TALES. 

1. Fairy tales. 

There is a story of a hero who comes to the house of a giant, ob- 
tains the love of the giant’s daughter, is set to perform certain tasks, 
which are accomplished by the aid of animals, ants, birds, etc., and 
finally escapes with the maiden. Such tales, not dependent on print, 
still exist in America, although sparingly. 

2. Animal folk-tales. 

The stories of Uncle Remus, Tales of the Fox, the Bear, etc., were 
formerly told in English also. . 

3. Comedies or fests. 

“ Johnny-cake”’ (“ Journal of American Folk-Lore,” vol. ii. 1889, 
p. 60), a tale in which the cake, while warming at the fire, being 
alarmed at the prospect of being eaten, takes flight, and is vainly 
pursued by various characters, but finally caught by a fox. 

4. Local legends. 

In a New England town, where certain tracks exist in the rock, it 
is related that they are the prints of the feet of an Indian demon who 
was in the habit of descending from his den in the neighboring 
mountain, in order to carry off maidens. In the West there is a 
crop of legends connected with the settlement, which have recently 
grown up about localities. Thus a tree springs up in a certain spot 
to commemorate the birth of a child, or a rock opens to protect a 
woman from the pursuit of savages. (See Legends of Jowa, “ Journal 
of American Folk-Lore,” ii. 287. 

5. Witch-tales and ghost-tales. 

In a Massachusetts town is told a story of a traveller who was 
drowned by being overtaken by a flood. At the same time, at a 
distance, a witch was seen to pour water into the river, thus creating 
a storm. 

6.° Narratives. 

Any local stories of a quaint character, or tending to illustrate 
former times. — Descriptions of the character and conversation of 
types which are disappearing. 
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V. RHYMES. 


“The twelve days of Christmas,” “ Monday’s child is fair of face.” 
—In general, any rhymes seeming to possess quaintness or origi- 
nality, belonging to any of the classes familiar through printed col. 
lections of nursery rhymes, 


VI. FORMULAS, 


“I see the moon, and the moon sees me; 
God bless the moon, and God bless me.” 
When children see the word Preface, they repeat a rhyme form- 
ing an acrostic. (‘Journal of American Folk-Lore,” 1891, p. 55.) 


VII. RIDDLES. 


“Round the house, round the house, drop a white glove in the 
window.” (The snow.) “Four down-hangers, four stiff-standers, two 
lookers, two crookers, and a whisk-about.” (A cow.) 


VIII, PROVERBS. 


“Them as knows nothin’, fears nothin’.” “ Joy go with you and 
a good breeze after you.” —The collection of original American 
proverbs and sayings has hitherto been very trifling, yet many exist. 


IX. PHRASES. 


“A perfect Nimshi.” ‘Everything is all criss-cross.” “To be 
off like a jug-handle.” ‘To feel like a stewed witch.” 


X. WORDS. 


Any rare, quaint, or dialectic words, or words used in unusual 
senses. For example :— 

Culch, Enchouse, Finnicky, Keeping-room, Kerhoot, Kitcaboodle, 
Mosey, Pernickety, Pudgicky, Spon-image, Wudget, Dust, Hetchel, 
Fase or Phase, Ree Horse or Rhea Horse, Red-Kaim or Redding- 
Kaim. (From the Waste-Basket of Words, “ Journal of American 
Folk-Lore,”’ 1891, p. 70.) 


W. W. Newell. 


Waste-Basket of Words. 


WASTE-BASKET OF WORDS. 


WORDS FROM THE DIALECT OF MARBLEHEAD, ~ 


Cautcu. — Food improperly cooked or otherwise ruined. I think this 
is the Marblehead pronunciation of cudch. 

CLitcu. — A most expressive word, meaning to stick, to catch, It is not 
the same as “ clutch.” 

Crimmy. — Chilly. An old fisherman says: “ Ain’t it too crimmy to go 
sailen’?” or, “ It’s a crimmy night.” 

Cutcu. — This word, when applied to human beings, has a secondary 
sense of disgust. “He’samean old culch!” The epithet is the worst 
which can be used. 

Froacu. — A piece of clumsy and imperfect needle-work ; what would 
elsewhere be termed a botch. 

Grommet. — The name given by fishermen to a ring formed by a strand 
of a rope. 

Grout. — A sour, crabbed wild apple. Grout ale is a heavy and thick 
ale. 

Grouty. — Crabbed, ill-tempered ; in this sense universal in New Eng- 
land. Applied to ale, it signifies muddy and thick. Probably derived 
from the foregoing. 

GruMMeEtT. — A crumb or small piece of bread. A woman says to her 
child : “ Don't let fall no grummets.” Derivation from crummet, a little 
crumb. 

— Confused, bewildered (pixie-led). 

PLANCHMENT. — Ceiling. Now seldom heard. An old woman said: 
“The roof wets so, I’m afraid the planchment ’Il fall.” From Planched, 
that is, boarded. 

SquaEL. —To throw stones, to pelt. “Squael him,” that is, throw 
stones at him. — A/ice Morse Earle. 


Punny. — As I walked past a crowd of boys with sleds, who were en- 
joying that wretched apology for a glorious New England coast, a slide 
down the slight and short declivity of a city street, —I heard loud shouts 
from the coasters of “ Punny! punny there! punny!” This was their 
cry of warning to passers-by, who might be in the way of their dangerous 
sleds. The word is also used as a verb in such sentences as the following : 
“ Let ’s go out and punny down hill.” In other parts of Long Island the 
word is changed to “ fonny,” or “ forny.” In Worcester, Mass., in my girl- 
hood, the coast always resounded to the warning cry of “ Lilley! lilley!” 
sometimes prolonged to “ Lill-lill-lill-ay-ey.” I remember very well the 
shout of laughter when a little cousin from Alabama, tasting for the first 
time the joys of coasting, sent up a high shriek of warning: “ Watch aout ! 
watch aout!” Providence had no child tongue ; her boys shouted in good, 
plain, grown-up English, “ Clear the track!” In Worcester and in Brook- 
lyn, at the present day, sliding or “sledding” down hill is universally 
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called coasting. The “double-runner” of New England becomes, how- 
ever, on Long Island, a “ bob-sled,” or even a “ bob.” 

Snoop. — This word I have frequently heard in New England, used both 
as a verb and as a noun, It implies sneaking, spying, prying around. 
Bartlett says it is from the Dutch snoofen, and is peculiar to New York, 
meaning to steal and eat surreptitiously: thus, “ A servant has snooped the 
cakes.” I have, however, often heard the word in Worcester, where there 
are no resident families of Dutch descent. There it would be said: “ They 
caught him snooping at the door,” that is, peeping and listening. In 
Gloucestershire, England, a szoup means an unexpected blow on the head. 
There is also an old English word snoke, to pry out; and snook meant to 
lurk, to lie in ambush. I think my expressive word snoop is from snook, 
and not from snoopen. — Alice Morse Earle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


Guost Dance aT Pine Ripce. —An interesting account of the dances 
near Pine Ridge Agency, South Dakota, is contributed to the “New 
York Evening Post,” April 18, 1891, by Mrs. Z. A. Parker. The accu- 
racy of the description is vouched for by Miss Elaine Goodale, of the 
Agency. According to this account, the Indians at Pine Ridge began their 
ghost-dancing about the zoth of June, selecting a beautiful location near 
the White Clay Creek. The white visitors found “over three hundred 
tents placed in a circle, with a large pine-tree in the centre, which was cov- 
ered with strips of cloth of various colors, eagle-feathers, stuffed birds, 
claws, and horns ; all offerings to the Great Spirit.” In the centre, about 
the tree, were gathered the medicine-men, and those who, in visions, had 
been permitted to hear and see departed friends. The writer observes : — 


I think that they wore the ghost-shirt or ghost-dress for the first time that 
day. I noticed that these were all new, and were worn by about seventy 
men and forty women. The wife of a man called Return-from-Scout had 
seen in a vision that the spirits of her friends all wore a similar robe, and 
on reviving from her trance she called the women together, and they made 
a great number of the sacred garments. They were of white cotton cloth ; 
the women’s dress was cut like their ordinary gowns, — a loose robe with 
wide, flowing sleeves, painted blue in the neck in the shape of a three- 
cornered handkerchief ; with moon, stars, birds, etc., interspersed with real 
feathers, painted on the waist and sleeves. While dancing they wound 
their shawls about their waists, letting them fall to within three inches of 
the ground, — the fringe at the bottoms. Some wore beautiful brocades, 
and others costly shawls given them by fathers, brothers, and husbands, 
who had travelled with Buffalo Bill. In the hair, near the crown, a feather 
was tied. I noticed an absence of any manner of bead ornaments, and, as 
I knew their vanity and fondness for them, wondered why it was. Upon 
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making inquiries, I found that they discarded everything that they could 
which was made by the white men. 

The ghost-shirt for the men was of the same material —shirt and leg- 
gings painted in red. Some of the leggings were painted in stripes run- 
ning up and down, others running around. The shirt around the neck was 
painted blue, and the whole garment fantastically sprinkled with figures of 
birds, bow and arrow, sun, moon, stars, and everything which they saw in 
nature. Down the outside of the sleeve were rows of feathers tied by the 
quill-ends, and left to fly in the breeze ; also a row around the neck and 
up and down the outside of the leggings. I noticed that a number had 
stuffed birds, squirrel-heads, etc., tied in the long hair. The faces of 
all were painted red, with a black half-moon on the forehead or on one 
cheek. 

As the crowd gathered about the tree, the “ High Priest,” or master of 
ceremonies, began his address, giving them directions as to the chant and 
other matters. After he had spoken for about fifteen minutes they arose 
and formed inacircle. As nearly as I could count, there were between three 
and four hundred persons. One stood directly behind another, each with 
his hands on his neighbor’s shoulders. After walking about a few times, 
chanting “ Father, I come!” they stopped marching, but remained in the 
circle, and sent up the most fearful, heart-piercing wails I ever heard, — 
crying, moaning, groaning, and shrieking out their grief, and naming over 
their departed friends and relatives, at the same time taking up handfuls 
of dust at their feet, washing their hands in it, and throwing it over their 
heads. Finally, they raised their eyes to heaven, their hands clasped high 
above their heads, and stood straight and perfectly still, invoking the power 
of the Great Spirit to allow them to see and talk with their people who had 
died. This ceremony lasted for about fifteen minutes, when they all sat 
down where they were, and listened to another address, which I did not 
understand, but which I afterwards learned was words of encouragement 
and assurance of the coming of the Messiah. 

When they rose again, they enlarged the circle by facing toward the 
centre, taking hold of hands, and moving around in the manner of school- 
children in their play of “needle’s eye.” And now the most intense ex- 
citement began. They would go as fast as they could, —their heads mov- 
ing from side. to side, their bodies swaying their arms, with hands gripped 
tightly in their neighbors’, swinging back and forth with all their might. If 
one more weak or frail came near falling, he would be jerked up and back 
into position, until tired nature gave way. The ground had been worn and 
worked by many feet, until the fine, flour-like dust lay light and loose to 
the depth of two or three inches. The wind, which had increased, would 
sometimes take it up, enveloping the dancers, and hiding them from vie... 

In the ring were men, women, and children ; the strong and robust, the 
weak consumptives, and those near to death’s door. They believed that 
those who were sick would be cured by joining in the dance and losing con- 
sciousness. Any one can imagine what this intense excitement, combined 
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with the dust and fatigue, would do for them. From the beginning they 
chanted to a monotonous tune the words : — 
“ Father, I come! 
Mother, I come! 
Brother, I come! 
Father, give us back our arrows! ” 


As a result of this dance over one hundred persons remained on the 
ground, lying in an unconscious condition. The dancers then stopped, 
seating themselves in a circle, and as each person recovered from his swoon 
he was brought forward and told to relate his experience. The performance 
was repeated three times a day, accompanied by fasting and ablutions, 
those who united in the dance being required to bathe every morning. 


DANCE AMONG THE Iowas. — A correspondent of the “ New York Tri- 
bune,” writing from Guthrie, Oklahoma, January 11, 1891, describes a 
dance among the Iowas. This tribe had been visited by Sioux runners, 
and the solemn character of the ceremony seemed to indicate a religious 
motive similar to the ghost dance. However, in this case, the dancers 
were made up and moved in a manner to represent the buffalo, bear, ponies, 
etc. The squaws did not dance, but peeped from the tepees. For five 
hours the drum was heard, and at the close of the ceremony only three men 
could make the circle without falling, while at last even these succumbed. 


Tue “Messtan Craze.” — Several accounts printed in newspapers cor- 
respond to the statement of Lieutenant Phister, elsewhere noticed, that the 
Messiah was to be found in Nevada. According to a narration attributed 
to Sitting Bull, since slain, which went the rounds of the press, that chief 
is represented to have recounted the manner in which a hunting party fol- 
lowed a star, which guided them to a grotto in a mountain wilderness, 
which opened and revealed to them the deliverer. 

Imposture, of course, played a part in the movement. Thus an Indian 
is said to have arrived in Washington Territory, coming by train, who al- 
leged that he had been brought back to life by the Messiah (“ Walla-Walla 
Journal,” January 9th). The Kiowas are stated to have sent a messenger to 
Nevada, whither it was supposed the Messiah had fled. This messenger 
found the person he sought in a small camp, and approached him with 
great awe, expecting to be recognized and addressed in his own tongue ; 
but the professed Messiah asked the other, through a Shoshone interpreter, 
what he desired ; on which the messenger concluded him to be an impos- 
tor, especially as he was not shown the dead relatives whom he expected 
to meet (“‘ Christian Advocate,” St. Louis, Mo., March 18, 1891). In this 
case the professed Messiah is said to have been a half-breed named Jack 
Wilson ; but several papers printed descriptions of a Piute named Johnson 
Sides, living near Reno, Nevada, in which the latter is made to figure as a 
claimant to the Megsiahship, which he altogether denies. The Chippewas, 
in January, are said to have given up their hostility to the Sioux and joined 
in the dance, though not believing in the coming of a Messiah (“ Herald,” 
Los Angeles, Cal., January 10, 1891). 
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Among causes of the movement, much stress is la'd on the desire of the 
medicine-men to retain their waning power. Bishop Hare, of South 
Dakota, in a public address at Cambridge, Mass., described the whole 
movement as the last effort of the heathen reactionary party. Miss Elaine 
Goodale, of Pine Ridge, in an article in the “ Independent,” New York, 
has pointed out that only a minority of the Indians at the Pine Ridge 
Agency took part in the hostile demonstrations, while many of the Christian 
Indians at the time were engaged in holding services in the church at the 
Agency, which after the action they converted into a hospital. 


A writer in the “ News,” Des Moines, Iowa, January 17th, gives the fol- 
lowing example of Messianic superstition, attributed to the Indians of the 
Pacific slope : — 

“Jt is remembered now that in 1883 the Sanpoels, a small tribe in what 
was then Washington Territory, became greatly agitated over the teachings 
of an old chief who professed to believe that another flood was near at 
hand. Hesaid that the Great Spirit had commanded him to collect tribute 
and build an ark that would outride the waves. His great canoe, one hun- 
dred and twelve by two hundred and eighty-eight feet, is still to be seen 
in an unfinished condition near one of the tributaries of the Columbia.” 


A Mexican merchant, visiting Sandusky, Ohio, is represented as stating 
that the remains of the Indian population in Mexico, in the neighborhood 
of the Great Mound at Cholula, are in the habit of holding regular dances, 
in which they mourn over the past and sing of a coming Messiah. — Reg- 
ister, Sandusky, Ohio, Fanuary 19th. 


MESSIANIC EXCITEMENTS AMONG WHITE AMERICANS. — The “ New York 
Times,” November 30, 1890, contains an article giving an interesting sum- 
mary of recent religious delusions in the United States, which is quite 
sufficient to prove that a considerable unlettered portion of the white pop- 
ulation stands on very nearly the same level as the Indians in respect to 
liability of being affected by such anticipations ; we extract the following 
paragraphs : — 


It was only in the summer of 1888 that one Patterson, of Tennessee, 
went around preaching that a wonderful thing was to happen ; and when 
he thought the times were ripe he declared that the second advent of Christ 
had come, in the person of A. J. Brown, who had served as Patterson’s 
assistant. These two fanatics secured a large following as they went forth 
preaching their new doctrine, promising to forgive sins and heal all dis- 
eases. It was finally announced that Brown must go up into the moun- 
tains and fast for forty days and nights in order that he might be fittingly 
prepared for the mission intrusted to his hands. He suddenly disappeared, 
and nothing was seen of him for many days. When the prescribed period 
had passed, on a Sabbath morning in June, his followers went out toward 
the hills and suddenly he appeared before them clothed in white, with his 
hands uplifted. A great shout went up and the people rushed toward him, 
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falling upon their knees and kissing his feet. Many who were ill declared 
themselves healed by his touch. So great was the fanaticism of these peo- 
ple that one girl declared she was ready to die to prove her faith, and the 
non-believers around the town of Soddy, where these things happened, be- 
came so fearful that human life would be sacrificed that they sent for the 
sheriff, at Chattanooga, and it required all his power to compel Patterson 
and Brown to leave the neighborhood, that quiet might be restored. 

A year later, in 1889, occurred that remarkable series of impositions 
upon the credulity of the colored people, where one man after another pro- 
claimed himself as the Christ, promised miracles, drew crowds of excited 
men and women from their labors, and created consternation in those por- 
tions of the South where their performances were carried on. In one case 
aman nearly white, who gave his name as Bell, went among the negroes 
who lived along the Savannah River, and proclaimed himself as the re- 
turned Christ, crying out that those who hoped to be saved must give up 
everything and follow him. Hundreds believed him, left the cotton fields, 
the sawmills, and the turpentine stills, and followed Bell, obeying his 
lightest word, and ready to fall down at his feet in worship. So great was 
the disturbance that the authorities were led to arrest Bell, and when he 
was taken his followers would have torn his captors to pieces and rescued 
him had he given the word. He told them to be patient, declaring that 
an angel would come to him and break his prison doors by night, and that 
he could not be harmed. As he had some money in his possession he was 
not held for vagrancy, and although thought not to be in his right mind 
was soon discharged from custody. He then continued his preaching, fol- 
lowed by even greater crowds than before ; announced that the world would 
come to an end on August 16th ; that all white men would then turn black 
and all black men white, and that he could supply al: who wished to as- 
cend on the last day with wings at five dollars a pair. 

Bell was finally sent to the insane asylum, but a series of other suc- 
cessors sprang up among the negroes, and met with ready acceptance, the 
excitements, while they lasted, interfering with the work and business of 
the region. But particularly remarkable, as occurring among whites, and 
in a class relatively superior, was the Messianic delusion of Rockport, III., 
a movement which seems to have established a sort of sect. 

A very marked example of imposition upon the one side and blind cre- 
dulity upon the other, the basis being a claim of the visible Christhood in 
the flesh, is furnished in the career of George J. Schweinfurth, at Rock- 
ford, Ill. In the cases above cited, the claimants were obscure and igno- 
rant men, while the dupes were of the lowliest among the freedmen, who 
were guided only by their emotions, and had no help from culture and edu- 
cation either in themselves or in the community around them. Vastly 
different was the Rockford delusion, springing up in the most intelligent 
section of the West, at the behest of the wife of a Congregational minister, 
who preached that in her own person were the attributes of the risen Lord. 
It is some sixteen years since Mrs. Dora Beekman advanced this claim, 
and her followers were at first few in number, but they were strong in 
faith, and they located their church at Bryan, near Rockford, and went 
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zealously to work. Mr. Beekman, not believing in the new doctrine, was 
torn by conflicting doctrines until finally he found relief in insanity and an 
asylum. 

ees the converts finally came Schweinfurth, a young Methodist min- 
ister, of pleasing address and appearance and of some mental power. He 
was soon installed as bishop, and sent forth upon mission labor. After a 
time, as in the case of Ann Lee, the founder of Shakerism, Mrs. Beekman’s 
claim of immortal life was disproved by her death, and the shrewd bishop 
stepped into the breach, declaring that the divine spirit had passed from 
their former leader to himself. The claim was allowed, and to-day he is 
worshipped by hundreds, not merely as the Christ returned to the flesh, but 
as the maker and ruler of the earth as well. 

The writer gives many examples of similar movements, in some cases 
leading to self-injury, in others to actual murder. Child sacrifice some- 
times appears, as in a case of a negro mother of Springfield, Ohio, on 
which case, however, timely interference saved the life of the babe. 

In 1888, a certain Silas Wilcox, in Missouri, taught the doctrine that 
the drinking of blood was a cure of disease, and this teaching led to the 
bleeding of a number of children in order that their elders might be healed. 
The writer remarks that to give an account of the delusions even of the 
last two years would far exceed the space at his disposal. That the 
credulity is not purely religious, but, in the absence of such enthusiasm, 
extends to the common affairs of life, is shown by the recent case in Oak- 
land, California, when the prophecies of one Mrs. Woodworth that the 
coast, at a given date, would be swept by a tidal wave, caused many fami- 
lies to abandon their homes, and persons enjoying fair prosperity to sacri- 
fice their property at a price greatly below its actual value. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Stick Doctrorinc. — When the early settlers of the Hudson River came 
over from Holland, they seem to have brought with them a form of mixed 
superstition and medicine, called “ stick doctoring.” 

One Dr. Brink practised at Kingston. He is reported as always carrying 
two little fir twigs, crossed, and a vial of ointment, by some said to be only 
butter without salt. His system was to pass his finger, covered with his 
ointment, several times around the affected part of the body, then place his 
hands crosswise over the place and blow against the cross. He would then 
mark a cross over the spot, and pass his sticks two or three times over it, 
muttering something unintelligible, but reported to be the Lord’s Prayer 
repeated backwards. If the injury were caused by a tool or weapon, he 
always bound it in the same ointment, and hung it on the wall until the 
wound was healed. 

Another case: Dr. Kraus’s name still lives among the Fishkill Highlands, 
. . . the form of treatment being about the same. Although the cure was 
not always certain, it must have sometimes taken place, to account for the 
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respect in which these men were held. Members of the most intelligent 
families of that day — De Windt, Gosman, Schoonmacher, etc. — confess 
to having called the doctor and seen his cures. Is it a trace of old-time 
tree-worship, or older sorcery, or modern faith-cure ? 

Mary H. Skeel, Newburgh, N. Y. 


WEATHER Lore. —I would like to add some items of folk-wisdom to 
Mr. Newell’s and Mrs. Bergen’s collection of “Weather Lore” (vol. ii. p. 
203). In order to make my material useful, I will indicate localities in 
parentheses. There is no attempt here at classification, except that I con- 
fine myself to prognostications derived from animals, birds, fishes, etc. 

The braying of a donkey is sign of rain. (Yates Co., N. Y.) 

Pigs see the wind. (Long Island.) 

When a storm is brewing the cows are uneasy. (Ohio.) 

When the clouds are full of water the fish will not bite. (Yates Co., 
N. Y.) 

If the cat washes over one ear there will be a shower. (New York, N. Y.) 

If the cat washes both ears many times there will be a flood. (West- 
chester Co., N. Y.) 

If the cat washes the right ear with right paw there will be rain. (New 
York, N. Y.) 

If the cat washes the right ear with the left paw there will be thunder 
and lightning. (New York, N. Y.) 

It is going to be a cold winter if the shells of mussels and clams are un- 
usually thick. (New Jersey.) 

So, too, if crab-shells are thick, it is a sign of cold winter coming on. 
(N. J.) 

The closing up of the field-mouse’s hole indicates a severe winter. (Yates 
Co., N. Y.) 

When the coons are fatter than usual, a colder winter than usual is due. 
(Kentucky, also Pennsylvania.) 

Bull-frogs croak after dark in dry weather for rain. (Yates Co., N. Y.) 

If the wild geese fly south very early in the fall, it indicates a cold wave 
coming on. (Long Island.) 

It is quite a general idea that the goose-bone indicates the temperature 
in store for us. Some weather-prophets claim to be able to read the goose- 
bone. Thus, the darker the spots the colder the weather is sure to be. 
(Conn.) The row of dark spots about the sharp keel of the bone is an 
unfailing sign. 

Thus, I have before me a drawing made from a spring goose. It is 
darkly shaded about the keel, and the draughtsman says: “ If this does n’t 
insure a hard winter, I don’t know what does.” (Philadelphia.) The spots 
this year (1890-91) are unusually dark. 

L. F. Vanee. 


FoLk-LoreE or SToNE IMPLEMENTS. — Mr. A, F. Chamberlain’s citation of 
a note of mine is so apt that I give the whole account from the “ Jesuit 
Relation of 1668,” chapter second. Fathers Fremin, Pierron, and Bruyas 
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were on their way to the Mohawks in July, 1667, when their Indian escort 
stopped on the shore of Lake Champlain, about two miles north of Ticon- 
deroga. 

“ Here we halted, without knowing why, until we observed our savages 
gathering from the shore pieces of flint, nearly all cut in shape. We did 
not give this any thought at the time, but afterward learned the mystery, 
since our Iroquois told us that they never fail to stop at this place to pay 
homage to a nation of invisible men, who dwell here under the water, and 
are occupied in preparing flints all but ready for use for passers-by, provided 
that they in turn meet their obligations by making them an offering of to- 
bacco ; if they give much, there comes in return a great abundance of these 
flints. These watermen go in the canoe like the Iroquois, and when their 
leader comes to throw himself into the water to enter his palace, he makes 
such a noise that it fills with terror those who have no knowledge of this 
great genius and his diminutive men. At the recital of this fable, which 
our Iroquois gave us very seriously, we asked them why they did not give 
tobacco to the Great Spirit of heaven also, and to those who dwell with him. 
Their reply was, that they had no need like those of earth. The occasion 
for this ridiculous story is the fact that the lake is often swept by severe 
storms, which cause high waves, particularly in the bay where Sieur Cor- 
lart, of whom we have spoken, perished; and when the wind comes from 
across the lake it casts upon the shore quantities of flint ready to strike 
fire.” 

It will be remembered that the Mohawks called themselves “ Possessors 
of the Flint,” and had a steel and flint for their national sign. Possibly 
their name for fairies, which I recently gave, Yah-ko-nen-us-yoks, or “ Stone 
Throwers,” may have come from this story. It will also be recalled that 
the Mohawks abandoned the worship of Agreskoué, their war-god, for that 
of the Great Spirit but a few years later. To the former they offered hu- 
man sacrifices at times. The offering of tobacco was usual, and is still 
retained. 

I met with the superstition regarding celts, or deer-skinners, in Montgom- 
ery County, N. Y., two years since, where some people regarded them as 
thunderbolts. The early inhabitants there were from so many lands that 
I am not sure from what European nation it was there derived. 

The Oneidas had a religious veneration for the Oneida Stone, having a 
tradition that it followed the nation in their removals. It was somewhat 
cylindrical, weighed over a hundred pounds, and “ when it was set up in 
the crotch of a tree, the people were supposed invincible” (Mass. Hist. 
Coll. vol. v. p. 14). In 1796 the principal chief of the pagan Oneidas 
“regarded the Oneida Stone as a proper emblem or representation of the 
divinity whom he worshipped.” There are frequent allusions to religious 
honors paid to unworked stones in early records. The name of the Mo- 
hawks, founded on their use of the flint and steel, is one of the incidental 
proofs of the recent origin of the Iroquois Confederacy. 

W. M. Beauchamp. 
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Fotk Remepres.—In a pension claim a witness fixed the date of claim- 
ant’s disability as follows: “ About the roth January, 1865, he was at my 
house to get some first shots to rub on his knees for rheumatism.” As I 
could find no one who could explain this, I wrote to the witness, receiving 
this reply: “ The first shots is the first run made when stilling, or the first 
whiskey that is run off when starting.” My correspondent says further that 
there are several persons there (Independence, Mo.), who use this remedy 
for rheumatism. 

The daughter of a physician here was persuaded, while on a visit to 
Bristol, Tenn., to tie a mole’s foot to a string which was hung about her 
baby’s neck while teething. Though laughing at the absurdity, she said 
that the child never kept her awake a single night. 

Another lady here prevented her children’s taking the whooping-cough 
by tying around their necks a “green leather string with nine knots in 
it.” Green, I suppose, refers to the condition, not the color, of the leather. 

In this last case I presume the magic lies in the number of the knots 
rather than the material of the string. But the efficacy of the mole’s foot, 
I imagine, is found in the old doctrine of signatures. Like the incipient 


tooth, the foot burrows about in the dark. 
HT. E. Warner. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Att-Foots’ Day tn ITaLty.— Mrs. Eustace B. Rogers (mée Anna North 
Alexander), writes from Florence, under the date of March 9, 1891, a lively 
description of a custom evidently allied to All-Fools’ Day usages : — 

“Last week I noticed groups of giggling, mischievous-looking boys gath- 
ered in unusual numbers all over the city ; and as a friend and I passed a 
large group, one little lad sneaked up quietly and pinned onto her dress 
a slip of bright blue paper cut in a singular fashion, and when we discov- 
ered it men, women, and children within a block shouted with glee. It at 
once occurred to me that this must be the Italian All-Fools’ Day, and on 
inquiry I ascertained that the custom in Florence dates back hundreds of 
years. The day was Mezza Quaresima, in French Mi-Caréme, or Mid-Lent, 
which fell this year on March sth. The pinning on to passers-by of pa- 
pers cut into rudely shaped ladders is all that remains of the ancient and 
elaborate celebration of A/ezza Quaresima. Formerly, on the first day of 
Lent, a large puppet of an old, hideous woman was hung up in the Piazza 
Signoria high in air. This represented Lent, a period thoroughly hated by 
the people, as in those days it meant no music, no flowers, no bright colors 
in dress, no recreation, but only rigorous fasting and a condition of things 
that was thought miserable by the light-hearted, fun-loving Italians. To 
celebrate the happy arrival of Mid-Lent, great crowds assembled in the 
Piazza, and a long ladder was placed so that a person could reach the pup- 
pet, which was then ceremoniously cut in half, amidst the shouts and cheers 
of the multitude below eagerly watching. The upper half of Signora Lent 
dangled ignominiously in mid-air until Easter ended the reign of ashes and 
sackcloth. The little bits of paper, cut into the shape of ladders, are all 
that now remains of this curious custom. It is suggested that our English 
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April-Fool’s Day was imported from Italy by some one who saw the day, 
Mid-Lent, fall on April rst.” 

My correspondent incloses a bit of blue paper, of which the following is 
an exact copy, full size, and which was actually used on the occasion de- 
scribed. The resemblance to a ladder is highly conventional. 
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On inquiry of Prof. T. F. Crane, an authority on Italian folk-lore, I learn 
that he is not acquainted with this custom, and that it is not mentioned in 
Pitré’s “Guiochi Fanciulleschi” (Palermo, 1883), nor in “Spettacoli e Feste” 
(1881). 

The origin of All-Fools’ Day has been much discussed. Some Oriental 
scholars derive it from the Au/i feast among the Hindoos, where a custom 
of sending people on empty errands prevails. Another writer thinks it dates 
back to the occasion when Christ was sent to and fro between Herod, Pilate, 
and Caiphas (Bellingen, 1656). Others have conjectured the custom re- 
fers to the rape of the Sabines. The day used to be kept in England on 
March 25th. John Brand, in his “ Observations on the Popular Antiquities 
of Great Britain,” devotes a section in volume one to this custom, which 


seems to greatly puzzle antiquarians. 
#1. Carrington Bolton. 


PosststE Oricin OF A Nursery RuyMe.—It is probable that every- 
body who will read this paper knows the nursery formula of Peter Piper, 
which is in full as follows :— 

Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers, 

A peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked ; 

If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers, 

Where is the peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked ? 


Well, there lived in Naples in the first half of the seventeenth century a 
learned frofomedicus and priest named Peter Pipernus, of Benevento. 
Now Pipernus, reduced to its week-day clothes, is Piper, or the Latin for 
pepper. ‘This Peter Pepper wrote a book, “ De Effectibus Magicis, Libri 
Sex,” now become very rare indeed, which was published by Colligni, at 
Naples, in 1647. In it the author assumes that all diseases are of diabol- 
ical or magic origin, and are to be cured by religious or divine magic, — 
that is, by means of medicines which have been mixed while pronouncing 
pious incantations (he calls them such), and carrying sacred “ amulets.” 
Of these formulas to cure diseases there are many pages, such as :— 

“ Hel +- Helci +- Adonai + Soter + Emanuel + Sabaoth + Agla + 
Agios + Otheos -+- Tetragrammate + Imago + Sol + Flos + Vitis + 
Athanatos +- Ischyros +- Floy + Lapis + Angularis,” etc., etc. 

The formula of Peter Pepper is given by Mrs. Valentine, if I mistake 
not, as a cure for the hiccough, and is included among the spells and 
charms of the nursery, with that of “Robert Rowley” and “ Swim, Swam, 
Swim,” etc. What I conclude is briefly that — 

If Peter Piper wrote a book of incantations, 
And Peter Piper zs an incantation, 

Was n’t Peter Piper number two 

Derived from Peter Piper number one ? 


And when we reflect that the incantations in both cases are for the cure 
of disorders, the similarity is still more apparent. I conjecture that the 
nursery rhyme was written by some jesting scholar, who, having read the 
work on religious magic, imitated its spells by spelling the master’s name 
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in English fashion. In any case the coincidence, if it be no more, is very 
curious. 

It is worth noting in this connection that the original Peter Piper, 
though a true Catholic, is quite unconsciously heathen at times. Thus he ft 
gives us the old Roman Etruscan prescription included as a magical cure 
by Jacob Grimm (from Marcellus) of applying a live cat to the stomach to 
ease pain ; and declares that infer sacfa amuleta are to be included “ gold, 
incense, myrrh, rue, hypericon, and blessed grains,” all of which, like the 
cat, were pre-Christian, and with it are still known as excellent charms and 
sorceries in Tuscany. 


Charles G. Leland. 
FLORENCE, October 24, 1890. 


“ AnGLO-Cymric Score” (vol. iii. p. 71).— A correspondent furnishes 
an example of this score as used in Rhode Island : — 

Having accidentally come across the number of the Journal for January- 
March, 1890, I noticed a “ counting-out rhyme,” which possesses a special 
interest for me, as being one of my earliest recollections. 

This score or enumeration, as used in the Rhode Island village where 4 
I first heard it, differs slightly from that given in the Journal, being as 
follows : — 

“Een, teen, teddery, peddery, satter, latter, doe, dommy, an, dick ; een- 
dick, teen-dick, teddery-dick, peddery-dick, bimpin ; een-bimpin, teen-bim- | 
pin, teddery-bimpin, peddery-bimpin, jiggetts.” 4 

The above rhyme or jargon was introduced into the school by an English 
boy, who said that at that time (about 1870) it was the one commonly used 
in “ counting-out ” games in Sheffield. 


Frank P. Stockbridge. 7 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fo._k-LorE JOTTINGS FROM ROCKHAVEN, D. C.—An Owl Dialogue, as 
overheard by a belated colored girl of Fairfax County, Va. : — 


He Owl. Who, who, who are you ? 

She Owl. Who, who, who are you? 

He Owl. Who, who, who are you? ‘es 
Rough-shod, shoe-boot, 
Chicken soup so good, 
Who cooks for we-all ? 


She Owl. Who, who, who are you? 
I cooks for myself; 
You cooks for yourself ; 
Who cooks for we-all ? 
He Owl. Who, who, who are you? ; 
She Owl. Who, who, who are you? i 
Chorus of Little Owls. Who, who, who are you? 4 


Down near the Maryland seacoast this summer I learned that the kil- 
deer plover is, or has been, regarded as having some occult relation with 
the weather. His cry of “ Kildee, kildee!” is said to call up the wind ; 
while to kill him — it was held aforetime — would awaken a violent storm. } 
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There is more variety in District of Columbia phantoms than I had sup- 
posed. I bought two old setter “ghosses” with my place near George- 
town, and although they have not been gracious to the newcomer, so that 
I know nothing of them at first hand, I am well posted by hearsay tes- 
timony. 

One is, or seems to be, a yellow dog, who hunts by night the half-open 
valley beyond the screen of woods below the house. It is thought by some 
to be the spectre of an unlucky negro woman, who broke her neck long time 
ago by falling out of an apple-tree, now as effectually vanished as her bod- 
ily self ; though why she should choose to appear in that eccentric and 
ungodly guise may be one of those secrets which “ ghosses ” only can tell. 

The other is even more preposterous and unaccountable. No one, so far 
as I know, has been able to identify him (her, it) or explain his origin. But 
if, passing along the road at dusk, or in faint moonlight, you chance to 
espy, at the foot of a certain white-shafted old cedar-tree, a dark, shapeless 
Bundle, by all means have a care of yourself ; the Unearthly One is before 
you. If you draw nearer, it may melt out of vision, as indeed it has done 
before ; but again there is no telling what else it may do. 

Perhaps there is some old story behind this, which time has worn away 
till we have only the ungainly superstition that I record here. This is the 
more likely from the age of the tree, which appears as a landmark and 
already a relic of old time in my neighbor’s plotted survey dated 1804. 
Nearly back of it, where a ledge of rock elbows its way out of the hillside, 
there formerly stood a dwelling, but when, or whose, I have not been able 
to learn. There is not the least trace of it remaining ; only the bare mem- 
ory. House-site and landmark tree and ghost are all a double bow-shot 
from me to-night over the open land. Perhaps it is as well. That Bundle 
would be an awkward guest for a quiet and fairly human study. Probably 
he is more at home in the outer blackness and marrow-chilling rain. 

But if he shou/d come, I am forearmed by that expert in the occult and 
the ghostly who undertakes the concoction of our meals. This is the same 
witchly maiden who played eavesdropper to the owls. Not every one 
“kin see ghosses,” but she “ 4m.” More, she has talked with them, and 
knows the one golden rule of such converse. Whatever you have to say 
must be said in one breath. That’s the rule with “ghosses.” If you so 
much as gasp, or make the least indrawing through the lips, your slippery 
companion is gone forever. 

You must be careful, also, to say nothing that may hurt his feelings, 
for “ghosses” are very susceptible. Being once joined and escorted 
along the road by a dead man, who had become unreasonably bloated in 
life and even more after death, she mentioned carelessly this personal 
defect, with no doubt a little African snigger of amusement over the mem- 
ory. “Laws, Mr. Jones, you jes’ certainly did look dig when you was laid 
out —te-he!” or something in that way. Whereat the irate supernatural 
being took to swelling again before her frightened eyes, until his bulk had 
exceeded all enduring, and he exploded and was gone. 

I do not know how much of this, and more that goes with it, is merely 
individual creation, but am inclined to believe that the traditional element 
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is much greater. The girl is sane enough, and in matters of moment, so 
far as tested, fair-dealing and truthful. Probably she would not be above 
the pleasure of exciting wonder by invention, which every romancer shares 
with her; but whether the great exploder be a voluntary or involuntary 
work of fancy, that fancy must have been guided by what she had already 
heard from her elders. In this way, however explained, the story becomes 
a folk-lore document from beyond the river. 

As to the dog-spirit and the phantom bundle, whatever their origin, I do 
not learn of them through negro informants. I have rather avoided in- 
quiries in that quarter, being unwilling to plant such notions near home, 
in minds where they may not exist already. 

William H. Babcock. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tue Hosyaus: a Scorch Nursery TaLe.— When a child, I used to 
hear the following story told in a Scotch family that came from the vicin- 
ity of Perth. Whether the story came with the family I am unable to say. 
I have spelled the word “ Hobyah” as it was pronounced. 

The effectiveness of the story lies in a certain sepulchral monotone in 
rendering the cry of the Hobyah, and his terrible “ look me.” 


S. V. Proudfit. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Once there was an old man and woman and a little girl, and they all 
lived in a house made of hempstalks. Now the old man had a little dog 
named Turpie ; and one night the Hobyahs came and said, “ Hobyah! 
Hobyah! Hobyah! Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the old man and 
woman, and carry off the little girl!” But little dog Turpie barked so that 
the Hobyahs ran off ; and the old man said, “ Little dog Turpie barks so 
that I cannot sleep nor slumber, and if I live till morning I will cut off his 
tail.” So in the morning the old man cut off little dog Turpie’s tail. 

The next night the Hobyahs came again, and said, “ Hobyah! Hobyah! 
Hobyah! Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the old man and woman, and 
carry off the little girl!” But little dog Turpie barked so that the Hob- 
yahs ran off ; and the old man said, “ Little dog Turpie barks so that I 
cannot sleep nor slumber, and if I live till morning I will cut off one of his 
legs.” So in the morning the old man cut off one of little dog Turpie’s 
legs. 

The next night the Hobyahs came again, and said, “ Hobyah! Hob- 
yah! Hobyah! Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the old man and 
woman, and carry off the little girl!” But little dog Turpie barked so that 
the Hobyahs ran off ; and the old man said, “ Little dog Turpie barks so 
that I cannot sleep nor slumber, and if I live till morning I will cut off 
another of his legs.” So in the morning the old man cut off another of 
little dog Turpie’s legs. 

The next night the Hobyahs came again and said, “ Hobyah! Hob- 
yah! Hobyah! Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the old man and wo- 
man, and carry off the little girl.” But little dog Turpie barked so that 
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the Hobyahs ran off; and the old man said, “ Little dog Turpie barks so 
that I cannot sleep nor slumber, and if I live till morning I will cut off an- 
other of his legs.” So in the morning the old man cut off another of little 
dog Turpie’s legs. 

The next night the Hobyah’s came again and said, “ Hobyah! Hobyah! 
Hobyah! Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the old man and woman, and 
carry off the little girl!” But little dog Turpie barked so that the Hob- 
yahs ran off ; and the old man said, “ Little dog Turpie barks so that I 
cannot sleep nor slumber, and if I live till morning I will cut off another 
of his legs.” So in the morning the old man cut off another of little dog 
Turpie’s legs. 

The next night the Hobyahs came again and said, “ Hobyah! Hobyah! 
Hobyah! Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the old man and woman, and 
carry off the little girl!” But little dog Turpie barked so that the Hob- 
yahs ran off; and the old man said, “ Little dog Turpie barks so that I 
cannot sleep nor slumber, and if I live till morning I will cut off little dug 
Turpie’s head.” So in the morning the old man cut off little dog Turpie’s 
head. 

The next night the Hobyahs came and said, “ Hobyah! Hobyah! Hob- 
yah! Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the old man and woman, and 
carry off the little girl!” And when the Hobyahs found that little dog 
Turpie’s head was off they tore down the hempstalks, ate up the old man 
and woman, and carried the little girl off in a bag. 

And when the Hobyahs came to their home they hung up the bag with 
the little girl in it, and every Hobyah knocked on top of the bag and 
said, “ Look me! look me!” and then they went to sleep until the next 
night, for the Hobyahs slept in the daytime. 

The little girl cried a great deal, and a man with a big dog came that 
way and heard her crying. When he asked her how she came there and 
she had told him, he put the dog in the bag and took the little girl to his 
home. 

The next night the Hobyahs took down the bag and knocked on the top 
of it and said, “ Look me! look me!” and when they opened the bag the 
big dog jumped out and ate them all up ; so there are no Hobyahs now. 


Pin Lore. —I was talking yesterday with a half Gypsy girl, — her 
mother was a Spanish Zincala, — when I picked up a pin remarking : — 


See a pin and pick it up, 

All that day you will have luck ; 
See a pin and let it lay, 

You ‘ll have bad luck all that day. 


And added, — 
Needles and pins! 
Needles and pins! 
When a man’s married 
His trouble begins. 
Also, 


It is a sin to steal a pin, 
It is a greater to steal a tater. 
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Also, that it brings luck to see a pin with its head towards you, and 
to pick it up by the head. 

To which the Romany added, “If you pass a pin you 'll pass a shilling,” 
— remarking that it was a common saying. And it sounds like one, but I 


never heard it before. 
Charles G. Leland. 


Tue Diacect or Rattway Emptoyers. At the annual meeting of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, November 28, 1890, was read a letter of an 
amusing character, from Mr. Walter Learned, of New London, Conn., in 
which the writer, in a humorous strain, called attention to the peculiar 
speech of brakemen and train hands, especially as developed on the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad. Mr. Learned remarks : — 

“ From the elision of the vowels, I am inclined to think the dialect allied 
to the Hebrew tongue, an hypothesis which would be strengthened by its 
deficiency in grammatical technicalities. Certainly its strong rhythmical 
tendencies would point it out as belonging to some primitive tongue. As 
we hear it, it has manifestly been corrupted by English, yet it materially 
differs from that language, and must clearly have sprung from some other 
root than the Anglo-Saxon. It is quite un-American in its constant use of 
the rising inflection. In this particular, and in certain other minor points, 
it resembles the dialect of the newsboy. The dialects are clearly not the 
same, however. While some variation may be noted in its use, the gen- 
eral points of resemblance are such that it constitutes a common tongue all 
over the land, though spoken with various degrees of purity and fluency. 
It is quite impossible to represent it in the characters of the English 
alphabet. It is particularly rich in nasal sounds which are foreign to our 
tongue, and also contains sounds which are only to be found in some of 
the ‘click’ dialects of Africa. I have alluded to its rhythmic character. 
As heard from the lips of some of the venders of refreshments it becomes 
almost a chant, and has a barbaric sound which suggests that it may be 
the survival of some early worship. One syllable is usually prolonged and 
dwelt upon. Thus, near New Haven you hear, ‘ 4-aem n chickn zanditches 
jelrols n lunchis!’ I have marked the rising inflection. This, I may ob- 
serve, is invariable at the end of every line. Near Hartford the call is 
varied to ‘ Oooranges and kunkahs,’ the first syllable very long, the last 
two very short. It is curious to observe that while ordinarily in this dialect 
the vowel sounds are slighted, and the general effect is to shorten a word 
by omitting several of its syllables, yet the contrary is sometimes observed. 
Thus Thamesville becomes Tha-mes-ville, with the soft ‘th.’ There is, I 
think, connected with this dialect some rude sort of music. The intervals 
are apparently few; I should say that only the minor third and fifth were 
used.” 

The writer remarks that, so far as he has been able to discover, the dia- 
lect is employed only by railway employees, and that the manner in which it 
is acquired are attended with a certain degree of mystery. He observes 
that it had been his privilege to know intimately a brakeman who was a 
fluent speaker of this dialect, but that the latter never permitted himself 
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to use the tongue when off duty. From this the writer concludes that fa- 
cility in the speech can be acquired only by actual service on one of the 
railways; and he suggests that the philologist who would take a position 
as a train-boy, for the purpose of acquiring and elucidating the dialect, 
would be of essential service to the cause of science. 


Tue CostuMEs OF AFrica.— Ethnology has up to the present period 
been mainly an empiric or at the utmost of an inductive character ; for the 
votaries of ethnologic science were compelled at first to make large collec- 
tions of implements, dress, weapons, and other objects, before they could 
think of drawing conclusions upon the ethnic peculiarities of the peoples 
they were investigating. The conclusions then were drawn from the facts 
by induction, and also in many instances by a sort of comparative method, 
which, on account of the great difference in space and time of the nations 
compared, could but in a few cases be depended upon. The large and well 
arranged collections now existing in the museums of ethnography allows the 
modern ethnologist to unite the inductive with the deductive method of his 
science, that is, he has to combine the empiric facts gained by induction 
with the psychologic moments to be found within every person and people, 
to discover the instincts which have produced in mankind the most appro- 
priate, the best-intentioned, and chastest customs and practices, as well as 
the queerest, oddest, and apparently nonsensical habits or manners of act- 
ing. Ethnology isa science in which we cannot make any experiments as 
in natural science ; this deficiency has to be supplied by something else, 
and this is the study of the’ psychology of nations, and of the human indi- 
vidual. 

This is the new departure proposed for ethnology by Dr. Heinrich 
Schurtz, the historiographer of the ‘hrowing-knife in Central Africa (see 
Schmeltz’s “ Archiv”), and developed in the preface to his recent work, “Out- 
line of a Philosophy of Costume, with special regard to the Negro Race,” 
Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta, 1891, 8°, pp. 147 (ten illustrations). The “ Outline,” 
he says, is intended to exemplify my deductive method in the domain of 
ethnology in order to show, by the specialty of costume, how the inductive 
method should be combined with the deductive in obtaining results of per- 
manent value. 

To discover the origin of costume and dress is a matter connected with 
many difficulties, for at the present time there are but few pieces of ward- 
robe that serve their original purpose. Some were enlarged for motives of 
modesty or of coquetry, others enlarged or reduced to meet the exigencies 
of temperature. Nakedness sometimes becomes a token of subjection ; 
complete covering of nobility and high birth. The special features of Afri- 
can dress are very interesting reading. White is the color of mourning 
with some nations ; shells of ostrich-eggs strung up like beads are worn by 
women of the Herero; black articles are preferred to any others for wear- 
ing, especially by the people on the Cameroon and the Kassai. 

It is the opinion of the author that modesty is the primary cause of the 
development of costume, and that a close connection exists between cos- 
tume and difference in sex. All important changes in sexual life are made 
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recognizable by a change of costume. The sense of modesty is a necessary 
consequence of the social evolution of human beings,‘and costume is the 
outward sign of this feeling, being the sign accompanying sexual monopoly, 
or, as we Call it, the married state. 

To readers who have a desire to acquaint themselves with costumes that 
seem to us most absurd and even unthinkable, Schurtz’s book will be a mine 
of information ; but its main value lies in the philosophic method that has 
inspired it. 

A. S. Gatschet. 


GREEK FOLK-LORE CONCERNING THE Moon. — One of the most fascinat- 
ing portions of folk-lore study is the consideration of the beliefs and super- 
stitions concerning the earth’s satellite, and of the numerous deities presid- 
ing over its daily and monthly course. Someof the most antigue ideas of 
popular speculation that exist among men are still surviving in this field, 
and we all know, for instance, how difficult it is to eradicate the inveterate 
but false conception of the country people that the lunar changes have an 
influence upon the weather. By some, the fanciful rules contained in old 
calendars about planting, tilling, or grafting at the new or full moon are 
still believed in as gospel truth. In W. H. Roscher’s series on mythologic 
subjects of ancient Greece, the fourth volume deals with Greek moon-lore 
exclusively, its contents being based on profound and repeated perusals of 
the ancient authorities.’ In all mythologies there is a natural and obvious 
relation between sun and moon, and thus the story of the love or disdain of 
the one to the other is repeated in Greece, also, in manifold shapes and 
myths. The deities and heroes representing the two celestial bodies are 
numerous, but they always represent the same God with attributes which 
may differ to some extent. Thus Selene is called also Méne, Phebe, 
Maira, and A2gle. Roscher gives his reasons why the older deities Artemis 
and Hecate have to be considered as lunar goddesses as well, and that 
Hera and Aphrodite appear at times in the same quality, though their real 
office differs from that of Selene. The Greeks regarded the moon as female 
only, but among Italic nations he appears sometimes as a male (Deus 
Zunus). The heroines with whom moon-myths are embodied are Europa, 
Pasiphaé, Antiope, Telephassa, Procris, Kallisto, Atalante, Iphigenia, Kirke, 
Medea, and what not. The relations existing between sun and moon have 
been immortalized in the stories of Pan and Selene, Endymion and Selene, 
Apollon and Artemis, Minos and Pasiphaé, Zeus and Selene. During lunar 
eclipses, the Greek people was accustomed to shout with noise and to strike 
metal vases, a performance which forcibly reminds us of the practice of our 
Indians to shoot guns and whip their dogs in order to scare off by the 
noise the monster which is eating up the moon. The conception of these 
goddesses as huntresses was founded on more than one fact, as the author 
ingeniously points out ; the moon is constantly i motion when passing 
through the immense area of the starry heavens after the game forming 

1 Wilh. Heinr. Roscher: Ueber Selene und Verwandtes. Mit einem Anhange 
von N. G. Politis iiber die bei den Neugriechen vorhandenen Vorstellungen vom 
Monde. Illustr. Leipzig, Teubner, 1890. Octavo, pp. 202. 
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part of the Zodiac. The ancients were in the habit of hunting at night, 
especially by moonlight; the moon is often seen tarrying near moun- 
tain peaks ; its rays were compared to the arrows or lancets of the hunter ; 
the celestial dog Sirius was considered as the hunter-dog of Orion or Arte- 
mis. The moon, as the most powerful demon of night, had a paramount 
influence on magic, and hence was regarded as the protector of sorcerers of 
both sexes, the remedial or sorcerer’s herbs being gathered during certain 
moonlit nights. The moon was supposed to be a protector of health not 
only, but also a producer of various distempers, as epilepsy, mania, head- 
ache, eyesores, etc., which it was also in its power to cure. When the moon 
increases, the growth of plants and animals is thereby favored and promoted ; 
sowing and planting has therefore to be brought to an end before the moon 
is full, and wool, hair, and warts have to be cut before the new moon. 


Dewfall is also produced by theemoon. 
A. S. Gatschet. 


RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NATIVE RACES. 


Nortu Paciric Coast.— Mr. Adrian Jacobsen has contributed to the 
“ Ausland ” (1890, Nos. 14, 15, 18, 22, 50) a series of traditions collected 
on various points on the North Pacific coast. The first two papers treat of 
the secret societies of the Indians, of their privileges, and of the traditions 
referring to their origin. Among the later papers, those referring to the 
Bella Coola claim the greatest interest, as the author is best acquainted 
with this group of people. Among others, we find in the collection a ver- 
sion of the magic flight, the ascent to heaven by means of a chain of arrows, 
the tradition of the origin of the secret societies of the Nootka (in No. 22). 
Most of the traditions contained in the last number, and ascribed to Rivers 
Inlet, belong properly to Bella Coola. The Gani-Killoko (Kanigyilak) tra- 
dition, No. II., which is ascribed to Bella-Bella, belongs properly to the 
north point of Vancouver Island. 

Mr. James Deans continues to give, in his communications to the “ Amer- 
ican Antiquarian” and to the “Journal of American Folk-Lore,” notes of 
his interesting collection of tales, traditions, and customs of the Haida and 
their neighbors. The January and March numbers of the “ American An- 
tiquarian” contain two stories of shamanistic rites and traditions. The 
story of the shaman “ Belus,” as rendered by Mr. Deans, is certainly not 
free from European influence, although it seems that the moral element 
appearing in this tale does not point a priori to a foreign source. This 
element is by no means absent in undoubtedly uncontaminated aboriginal 
lore. In the same journal, Dr. E. Guernsey gives some very brief abstracts 
of well-known Tlingit tales. 

The United States National Museum has published a profusely illustrated 
work by Ensign Albert P. Niblack, U. S. Navy, on the Coast Indians of 
Southern Alaska and Northern British Columbia, which is mainly devoted 
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to a description of the arts and industries of the Indians of Southern Alaska. 
It contains a few scattered notes on subjects connected with folk-lore, 
which are mainly confined to the last pages of the book. Among the au- 
thorities used, we miss Krause’s important work, “ Die Tlinkit-Indianer,” 
which, on account of the author’s thorough use of the literature and his 
acute observation, must always be considered a standard work. The Sixth 
Report on the Indians of Northwestern Canada to the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science contains descriptions of the Songish (Lkufi- 
gen), Nootka, Kwakiutl, and Shushwap. The industries of these tribes 
are only briefly alluded to, the descriptions referring mainly to the details 
of social organization, customs, and current beliefs, religion and shamanism 
and secret societies. The last named are treated in particular detail, and 
a series of songs sung at the celebration of festivals of the secret societies 
of the Kwakiutl is given. We find, also, songs of a number of other tribes. 
The report contains only incidental references to the mythologies of the 
tribes treated. The latter half of the report is devoted to linguistics. 


Mopoc. — Mr. Albert S. Gatschet tells us (“ Am. Ur-Quell,” 1891, p. 1) a 
curious myth of the tornado and the weasel, to which he adds an ingenious 
interpretation of the same. The tornado is represented as a monster with 
a big belly, which is eventually torn by the weasel, and proves to be filled 
with bones, — the stones, dust, and leaves carried away by the storm. 


CALIFORNIA. — Mr. James Mooney obtained some interesting notes on 
the Cosumnes tribes of California from Col. Z. A. Rice (“ American An- 
thropologist,” 1890, p. 259). Among other remarks we find a brief descrip- 
tion of a dance, and the statement that, as a final resort in illness, prayers 
were offered to the sun, which seemed to be their principal deity. The 
women had a ceremony somewhat resembling the sun-dance of the Upper 
Missouri tribes. The petitioner took her position at daybreak, sitting upon 
the ground, with eyes intently fixed upon the sun, and tears streaming down 
her cheeks. She continued to send up prayers and lamentations all day, 
turning her body with the sun until it sank. 


Kiowa. — Mr. Albert S. Gatschet has published a creation myth of the 
Kiowa, which seems to be of great importance in a comparative study of 
American myths ( “ Ausland,” 1890, No. 46). ‘The myth opens with a visit 
of a girl to heaven, where she married the sun, and later on tried to let 
herself down to the earth by means of a long rope. The rope proves to be 
too short, and she is killed by her husband while hanging in the air. She 
falls, and her son feeds on her body. He is eventually adopted and reared 
by the spider, and becomes the ancestor of the Kaiowe. 


ARRAPAHOE. — F. J. Pajeken has contributed some notes on the religious 
ideas of the Arrapahoes to the “ Ausland” (1890, No. 51). The remarks of 
the author are rather superficial, and do not bring out any points of greater 
importance except some curious notions ; for instance, the idea that the 
soul of a strangled person cannot leave the body, because it cannot reach 
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the mouth, through which it must pass. The idea that the soul after death 
lives exactly under the same conditions which prevailed at the time of the 
death of the person seems to be very strongly developed. 


CANADIAN ALGONQUIN AND MENoMONI. — Mr. A. F. Chamberlain gives 
a brief account of the Indians of Baptiste Lake, which embraces some notes 
on the fragments of traditions still remembered by the band. One of the 
most complete versions of the Nanibohzu (Manabush) cycle of legends has 
been recorded by Dr. W. J. Hoffman (“ Am. Anthropologist,” 1890, p. 246 ff.), 
from which many of the obscure passages of this legend become for the 
first time clear. The Algonquin myth of this being seems to have varied 
quite considerably in the eastern and western regions ; many anecdotes of 
foreign origin were evidently ascribed to him, and so the original form of 
the tradition has become very obscure. Another contribution to the same 
subject is Rev. Silas T. Rand’s record of parts of the Glooscap myth as told 
by the Micmac (“ Am. Antiquarian,” 1890, p. 283). The description of his 
abode in the future world is of special interest. He lives there in company 
with the earthquake deity, and with the one who is in spring and autumn 
“rolled over by handspikes.” The latter is evidently a deity of the seasons, 


ZuN1.— Dr. J. Walter Fewkes publishes in the “ Bulletin of the Essex 
Institute,” p. 90, a short description of the summer ceremonials at Zufi and 
Mogqui pueblos. The full description is included in “The Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archeology” (see p: 80).— /. B. 


WEST INDIES. 


Jamaica. — Mrs. Milne-Home makes a very welcome contribution to 
folk-tales of American negroes in the form of a collection from Jamaica.' 
She observes that, if one desires to be told a fairy tale, he must ask for 
Anansi stories, which are now chiefly related by nurses to children, although 
in former days also recited at gatherings of grown persons. Anansi is a 
spider, who in Jamaica takes the place of the rabbit in the Southern States 
of the Union, or the tortoise of the Amazonian myths. He is undersized 
and hairy, and passes for a sort of fairy, whose friendship is often unlucky, 
and whose gifts turn to leaves or stones. He is ugly to look on, a hider 
of treasure, and speaks through the nose,—a peculiarity reproduced by 
the tale-tellers. There are fourteen tales, besides twelve reprinted from 
Dasent. They exhibit, like all negro lore, a singular admixture of African 
and European elements, together with a considerable portion of local inven- 
tion and alteration. Of African origin, for example, is the tale of Anansi 
and the Tiger. The former is reported to have said that the latter was his 
riding-horse ; when sued for defamation of character, he pretends to be 
sick, and induces the stupid Tiger to allow him to ride on his back into 
court. The tale is told, in Uncle Remus, of the Rabbit and the Fox ; and, 
on the Amazon, of the Lizard and the Tortoise. Another story recites how 


1 Mamma's Black Nurse Stories. West Indian Folk-Lore. By Mary Pa- 
MELA MILNE-HOLME. With six full-page illustrations. William Blackwood & 
Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1899. Pp. x., 131. 
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Anansi, who cannot cross water, when pursued by the Tiger, spins a thread 
for a bridge, and throws across the Goat in the form of a white stone. The 
form of these tales is confused ; their original character sometimes does not 
clearly appear. There is a variant which relates that Anansi is himself the 
pursuer, and is outwitted by the Dog, who tells him that he can be hit with 
the stone, and so gets him to throw over his companion, the Goat, in that 
shape. Other tales relate how the Bull and the Snake, being desirous to 
marry, change themselves into human form, but are recognized in conse- 
quence of their unwillingness to take off their hat or gloves, which conceal 
the remnant of animal form remaining. It would seem that such tales must 
be locally modified, adapted from European elements, or at least affected 
by such ; others, again, are of pure European origin. Such is the relation 
of the manner in which a boy kills a monstrous Bull, and cuts out his tongue ; 
Anansi pretends that he killed the beast, and wishes to marry the king’s 
daughter, but the production of the tongue exposes the deception. Such 
appears to have been the original form of the tale, which is scarcely to be 
traced in the confused version of the negro reciter. Very interesting is the 
tale of “ De Lady and de Little Doggie.” This is the famous legend of the 
ghost mother who returns to her abused babe in order to caress, wash, and 
dress it. The story is altered, but what is remarkable is, that there is an 
English nursery song attached to the narrative. The English ballad of The 
Mother’s Return, if it ever existed, has been lost. Can this fragment, col- 
lected from a negro nurse in Jamaica, be the survival of an English song of 
the middle age? The rhyme, to which a melody is given, runs: — 
“ Where is my sister, my little doggie? 
Upstairs asleep, my fair lady.” 

The faithful little dog brings to the mother the babe, who performs the 
ablution of the child and departs at the break of day. If the song is really 
ancient, as in other cases, it has sunk to the level of a nursery rhyme. The 
progress of the negro mind in America, and its absorption of the ideas of 
the whites, makes a most curious chapter of psychology ; and the collection 
before us adds something to the means of tracing this evolution. 


Vépu anv Voopoo, — Maj. A. B. Ellis contributes to “The Popular 
Science Monthly” for March an article entitled “ Védu Worship.” The 
word “Védu” Major Ellis finds to belong to the Ewe language, spoken on the 
slave coast of West Africa, being derived from a verb Vo, meaning to inspire 
fear, and used to denote a god, or anything belonging to a god, Vodu-no 
meaning a priest. On the southeastern corner of the Ewe territory are 
Whydah and Ardra, territories which, in 1724 and 1727, were ravaged by 
the king of Dahomi, and a large number of these peoples shipped as slaves 
across the Atlantic. Among the relics of the races in question still exists 
a python-worship, the name of the python-god being Dafig-ghi (Daf, snake, 
and aghi, life) ; this deity is a benefactor of mankind, who has his own order 
of priests, and many “ wives,” or sacred prostitutes. In the temple at Why- 
dah is kept a large number of snakes ; attached to the worship is an oracle, 
and the festivals are orgies, the women being supposed inspired by the god. 
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The sacred color is white, and white ants are considered to be the messen- 
gers of the god. A century ago St. Méry described the Vaudoux dance and 
worship as existing in Hayti chiefly among the “Aradas,” 

[So far, Major Ellis’s article is a contribution to knowledge. Unfortu- 
nately, he undertakes to go farther, and to use the accounts of Sir Spencer 
St. John, former British resident in Hayti, given in his well-known book 
entitled “ Hayti; or, The Black Republic,” as an authoritative statement of 
fact respecting Vaudoux worship and cannibalism in that island. It has 
been previously pointed out in this Journal that the statements of St. John 
are a totally uncritical mass of opinions and gossip, representing not any 
valuable independent investigations, but only the folk-lore of the island, 
There is wanting proper testimony concerning the existence of cannibalism 
in Hayti, and up to the present time no satisfactory evidence has been given 
concerning the activity of any Vaudoux priesthood. If Major Ellis had 
informed himself, before writing the article, of the special literature of his 
subject, he would not have fallen into the error of citing exploded fables 
as veritable facts. Major Ellis offers observations to explain why Vaudoux 
worship is found only in Hayti and Louisiana: there was an emigration of 
Haytian slave-masters into the latter State, hence the name and the usages. 
This explanation involves a begging of the question. It is not proven or 
probable that there is any difference between the Vaudoux customs of Hayti 
and the Obi practice of Jamaica ; the distinction is probably solely in the 
name. The customs of Védu are hardly responsible for the Voodooism of 
the United States. The reason why the word occurs only in French colonies, 
as previously shown in this Journal (i. 20 ; ii. 41), is in all probability because 
the term Vaudou, denoting sorcerer, was imported from France, as indicated 
by the identity both of the name and the superstitions. It would appear 
that there has been a confusion of words and a confluence of superstitions. 
Surprising as this circumstance appears, it is only an example of the remark- 
able blending of African and European influences exhibited in Negro- 
American lore. A peculiar illustration of this is the French word onguent, 
ointment, which in a dialectic form, pronounced wanga, is taken by St. John 
for a genuine African word, and cited as a proof of the paganish and sav- 
age character of West Indian negro practice. (See vol. ii. pp. 43, 44.) — 
W. W.N.!) 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


Boston ASSOCIATION OF THE AMERICAN Fo.k-Lore Society. — Febru- 
ary 20th, The association met at the house of Mr. A. Prescott Baker, 
3 Arlington Street, the president presiding. Mr. Walter G. Chase gave an 
account of a “ Trip to Alaska in 1867,” illustrated by lantern slides, giving 
representations of coast-scenery, mountains, and glaciers. The appear- 
ance, domestic employments, and dwellings of the natives were also shown, 
as well as pipes, domestic utensils, objects of ornament and costume. Pro- 
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fessor F. W. Putnam made observations on some of the objects shown in 
the views, and upon carvings and other objects which were exhibited. Mr. 
Chase also presented a paper containing observations on Alaskan customs. 

March 20th. The association met at the house of Miss L. Norcross, 
9 Commonwealth Avenue, the president in the chair. Mrs, W. Wallace 
Brown, of Calais, Me., contributed a paper, read by Miss Alger, entitled 
“Chiefs and Chief-making among the Wabanaki,” containing accounts of 
ceremonies not before described. This was followed by the exhibition of 
articles of costume, ornaments, wampum belts, games, and drawings on 
birch-bark, which were explained by Mrs. Brown. Mr. W. H. Ladd showed 
a necklace made of antelope hoofs, and a head-dress taken from the bat- 
tlefield at Wounded Knee. Professor Putnam gave a summary of a paper 
by Miss Alice C, Fletcher on “ Omaha Music.” 

April 17th. The association held its annual meeting at the house of 
Mr. George H. Mackay, 218 Commonwealth Avenue. The officers of the 
preceding year were unanimously reélected. Miss Mary W. Lincoln read 
a paper on “ The Gypsy Trail,” containing a description of the manners 
and customs of medizval gypsies, with a sketch of theories respecting their 
origin, and an account of the manner of their appearance in Europe. The 
character of gypsy melodies was exhibited by musical illustration through 
the kindness of a guest of the association. A conversation followed, in 
the course of which attention was called to the signs still used by tramps 
in the United States. 

A performance was given, under the auspices of the Association, at the 
Chinese theatre in Boston, on February 12th. The sale of tickets resulting 
in a considerable profit to the society, it was resolved that the sum of sev- 
enty-five dollars should be placed at the disposal of the editor of the “ Jour- 
nal of American Folk-Lore” for the purpose of promoting the collection 
of folk-lore, the remainder being reserved for necessities of the local asso- 
ciation. 

At the December meeting it was voted that a journal, called “The Port- 
folio,” be established, intended to contain such suggestions, observations, 
and inquiries relative to the subjects in which the association is interested 
as might be contributed by any of the members, the intention being that 
this journal be read at the beginning of each meeting. One number of 
this “ Portfolio” has been printed, containing the record of proceedings at 
the various meetings since the establishment of the local society, and a 
list of members of the association. In addition, “ The Portfolio” contains 
contributions by members. Persons interested can obtain a copy by writ- 
ing to Mr. W. W. Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 


INTERNATIONAL Fotk-Lore Concress. — The Second International 
Folk-Lore Congress has been postponed, and will be held in London on 
October 1, 1891, and following days, under the presidency of Mr. Andrew 
Lang. The subscription (ros. 6d.), entitling to a card of membership, 
should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, J. J. Foster, Esq., Offa House, Upper 
Tooting, London, S. W. 


It seems desirable that each Section shall meet on a separate day, at which 
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papers shall be read devoted to questions connected with that Section. The 
committee recommend that under each Section the papers and discussions should 
be taken, as far as possible, in chronological or logical order, dealing in turn 
with the relations of the subject — Tales, Myths, or Customs, in their present 
phases —to those of savage, oriental, classical, and medizval times and condi- 
tions. 

It is suggested that the papers, so far as practicable, should serve to test a con- 
ception now widely held especially among English folk-lorists and anthropolo- 
gists, — the conception, namely, of the homogeneity of contemporary folk-lore 
with the earliest manifestations of man as embodied in early records of religion 
(myth and cult), institutions, and art (including literary art). 

Thus on the day devoted to Folk-tales it is hoped that papers and discussions 
will be forthcoming on the Incidents common to European and Savage Folk- 
tales — Ancient and Modern Folk-tales of the East, their relations to one an- 
other, and to the Folk-tales of Modern Europe — Traces of Modern Folk-tales 
in the Classics — Incidents common to Folk-tales and Romances— The Recent 
Origin of Ballads — The Problem of Diffusion. 

On the day devoted to Myth and Ritual such subjects may be discussed as: 
The Present Condition of the Solar Theory as applied to Myths — Modern Folk- 
lore and the Eddas — Primitive Philosophy in Myth and Ritual — Sacrifice Ritu- 
als and their meaning — Survivals of Myths in Modern Legend and Folk-lore — 
Witchcraft and Hypnotism — Ancestor-Worship and Ghosts — Charms, their 
Origin and Diffusion. 

On the day devoted to Custom and Institution it is suggested that some of the 
following topics be discussed: Identity of Marriage Customs in Remote Regions 
— Burial Customs and their Meaning — Harvest Customs among the Celtic and 
Teutonic Populations of Great Britain — The Testimony of Folk-lore to the Euro- 
pean or Asiatic Origin of the Aryans — The Diffusion of Games — The Borrow- 
ing Theory applied to Custom. 


Everything possible will be done to render the occasion an interesting 
one to strangers. It is much to be desired that there should be a satisfac- 
tory attendance from America. Americans expecting to be able to attend 
will please communicate with the Secretary of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, or directly to J. J. Foster, Esq., Hon. Sec., Offa House, Upper 
Tooting, London, S. W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


THe Hanpsook oF Fotk-Lore. By Grorce Laurence Goong, Director 
of the Folk-Lore Society. London: Published for the Folk-Lore So- 
ciety by David Nutt, 270 Strand. 1890. 12mo, pp. viii., 192. 


This little book is not an introduction to folk-lore, but a guestionnaire, 
or book of instructions to collectors, classified under various headings. 
Each chapter begins with general remarks, intended to awaken the interest 
and direct the researches of the investigator. The classification of the 
subjects of which folk-lore is composed, and the definitions of the study, 
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belong to Mr. Gomme. Other hands have composed some of the sec- 
tions, while a chapter on the collection of folk-lore is from the pen of 
Miss Burne. The order adopted is as follows : — 


1. Superstitious Belief and Practice: 
(a) Superstitions connected with great natural objects; 
(b) Tree and Plant Superstitions ; 
(c) Animal Superstitions ; 
(d) Goblindom ; 
(e) Witchcraft ; 
(f) Leechcraft ; 
(g) Magic and Divination ; 
(h) Beliefs relating to Future Life ; 
(i) Superstitions generally. 


2. Traditional Customs: 
(a) Festival Customs ; 
(b) Ceremonial Customs ; 
(c) Games; 
(d) Local Customs. 


3. Traditional Narratives: 
(a) Nursery Tales, or Marchen; Hero Tales; Drolls, Fables, and Apo- 
logues ; 
(b) Creation, Deluge, Fire, and Doom Myths ; 
(c) Ballads and Songs ; 
(d) Place Legends and Traditions. 


4. Folk-Sayings : 
(a) Jingles, Nursery Rhymes, Riddles, etc. ; 
(b) Proverbs ; 
(c) Nicknames ; Place Rhymes. 


The questions are not confined to the needs of the collector in Great 
Britain, but are intended to apply to all continents, as will be seen by the 
following example, under the head of “ Superstitions concerning Trees and 
Plants :” — 


76. Are forests considered to be the abode of deities ? or spirits ? 

77. Are there gods of special trees? What are their names and attributes ? 

78. What sacrifices are made to the forest trees? Describe minutely the cer- 
emonies connected therewith. 

79. Are forests supposed to be haunted? Relate any tradition of spectres 
being seen in forests. 

80. Is an invisible axe heard in forests? How is it accounted for? 

81. Are trees planted on graves ? 

82. Is it unlucky to cut down trees ? 

83. Does it forebode evil if a tree falls or is blown down? 

84. What ceremonies are performed when trees are felled ? 

85. Describe any custom of placing rags and other small objects upon bushes 
and trees. 

86. Describe any May-pole customs and dances. 

87. Describe any custom of wassailing of fruit-trees. 
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This question book, it will be seen, occupies a wide field, and is in- 
tended to be used in all continents. 

The chapter on “ Folk-Tales, Hero-Tales, Drolls,” instead of questions, 
contains the classification of folk-tales proposed by Mr. Baring-Gould, 
being a modification of that originally suggested by J. G. von Hahn. The 
society, however, has decided that a complete analysis of the stories 
must be obtained before classification is possible. Mr. Gould’s plan is, 
therefore, given only as a guide to the collector. It might, however, have 
been added that it is serviceable only for the collector in Europe and 
parts of Asia; in America and in Africa, applied to native races, it would 
simply tend to produce confusion. 

The first chapter, entitled, “ What Folk-Lore is,” is devoted to defini- 
tions. It is stated “that the definition of the Science of Folk-Lore, as 
the society will in future study it, may be taken to be as follows: The 
comparison and identification of the survivals of archaic beliefs, customs, 
and traditions in modern ages.” It may be doubted, however, whether a 
large part of folk-lore does not consist of archaic survivals of any kind, 
except in the sense in which man himself is a survival. It is only neces- 
sary to mention English ballads and proverbs, which are, in the main, of 
modern origin. 

The proper definition of the term “folk-lore” is likely to remain matter 
of controversy. It seems to the writer that the only useful or indeed pos- 
sible sense of the word is the wide and somewhat vague signification in 
which it is now commonly employed, namely, as denoting the tradition of 
any folk, that is, of any given tribe or nation, — tradition handed down 
from age to age, by word of mouth, and without the intervention of the 


written page. 


BEsIpE THE Fire. A Collection of Irish Gaelic Folk Stories. Edited, 
translated, and annotated by Doucias Hype, LL. D. (Anchraobhin 
Aoibhinn, with Additional Notes, by ALrrep Nutt. London: David 
Nutt, 270, 271 Strand. 1890. 8vo, pp. lviii., 203. 


Dr. Hyde has already printed, in the Irish language, a collection en- 
titled “ Leabar Sgeulaigheachta ; or, Book of Stories.” He undertakes to 
give the exact language of informants, together with their names and local- 
ities, — important points neglected by previous collectors. The volume 
contains fourteen tales, six with Irish text. Dr. Hyde observes that a 
great similarity exists between the Scotch Gaelic tales of Campbell and 
Irish folk stories. He has, therefore, endeavored to give only tales having 
no parallels in the Scotch collection. It is on this account that only a 
small number of the tales belong to the class of folk narratives which are 
found in nearly equivalent forms in most other European countries. Dr. 
Hyde follows the accepted practice in speaking of these latter as Aryan 
traditions, and supposing that the connection between Scotch and Irish 
stories may be in part at least explained by historical contact going back 
to the fifth century. There is, however, reason to suppose that the dif- 
fusion of these narratives in Europe belongs, in the main, to a much later 
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date, namely, to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It would be better 
to give up entirely the meaningless word Aryan as applied to folk tradi- 
tions, and to leave that term exclusively for philologists. 

Several of the tales belong to the survival of fairy mythology or of old 
superstitions. In this class of stories, also, the resemblance between Irish 
and English traditions has been very close. For example, a tale which 
occupies many pages of Dr. Hyde’s book is entitled “The Alp-Luachra,” 
this word denoting a species of newt, much dreaded throughout Ireland, in 
which country the tale is current. The narrative recites how a farmer falls 
asleep in the field, suffers pains in the side, fails to receive relief from 
doctors, is told by a beggar-man that he has swallowed the creature named, 
and is finally cured by a prince, who gives him salt meat to eat, and then 
makes him lie near a stream of water, when the brood of newts in his 
belly emerge to drink, and pass into the brook. It was but a few days 
before the date of this notice, that the writer was warned by a young 
lady of much intelligence against drinking from a brook, because one was 
liable to swallow a serpent’s egg, in which case the snakes would probably 
grow within the system, and could only be removed by fasting, and then 
lying with open mouth in front of a bowl of milk, on which the animals 
would emerge in order to satisfy their unappeased hunger! This supersti- 
tion, substantially, is the root of the Irish tale. 

Particularly gratifying is the tendency to restore respect for a fine lan- 
guage so cruelly neglected and depreciated as the Irish has been. Great 
credit is due to the publishers for their interest in the matter, as well as to 
the ability of Mr. Alfred Nutt, who has added notes and comments. Ifa 
suggestion may be allowed, it does not appear to the writer necessary to 
preserve the separate alphabet. The text can be easily transliterated into 
ordinary type, a method which will both diminish expense and increase the 
chance of attention. Men in these days have no time to learn a new al- 
phabet, and Campbell has set the example of using the common form. 

One observation of Dr. Hyde is of great value ; this is, that the tales 
preserved in manuscripts are rather the work of minstrels and of individual 
invention than really traditional forms. This remark will apply, also, to 


most of the tales contained in the medizval manuscripts. 


Gypsy SORCERY AND FortTuNE-TELLING. [Illustrated by Numerous In- 
cantations, Specimens of Medical Magic, Anecdotes, and Tales. By 
CuarRLEes Goprrey LELAND, president of the Gypsy Society. Copiously 
Illustrated by the Author. London: T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster 
Square. 1891. 4to, pp. xvi., 271. 

Before offering the brief notice of this work allowed by our space, let a 
word be said of the extremely beautiful form of the book, which is orna- 
mented with original illustrations of a fantastic character. The volume is 
dedicated to the members of the Congrés des Traditions Populaires of 
1889, and especially to the French members of that body. 

The purpose of the publication, as defined by the writer, is to bring to- 
gether examples of the customs, usages, and ceremonies current among gyp- 
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sies as regards fortune-telling, witch-doctoring, love-philtering, and other 
sorcery. ‘These are treated in a discursive manner, with the aid of anec- 
dote and narrative. The author lays especial stress on the prevalence of 
magic in the modern world, remarking that books of fate, or directions 
for fortune-telling, are still to be purchased in all cheap book stalls, and 
have an immense circulation. Mr. Leland had written, forty years ago, a 
book of folk-lore, entitled “The Poetry and Mystery of Dreams.” This 
work, as he lately found, had been borrowed by some anonymous writer, 
and used as the basis of a sixpenny dream-book. 

For the reason of the identification of gypsies with magic, Mr. Leland 
suggests a probable theory, namely, that the character of supernatural 
knowledge being suggested by the wild and wandering life of the gypsy 
population, and forced upon them by the superstitious fear of the races 
among which they lived, the reputation was found to open an easy and 
profitable means of support, and was, therefore, accepted and encouraged. 
He supposes, also, that the gypsies have had much to do with the circula- 
tion of spells and superstitions. At all events, among them excellent ex- 
amples of such magic can be found. Many of these are given, from the 
printed collections of H. v. Wlislocki and F. S. Krauss, as well as from 
the observations of Mr. Leland himself. 

The theory of exorcism is, that diseases, being endowed with personality, 
must be treated with discretion, flattered, and deceived into effecting their 
own removal. They are, therefore, not destroyed, but banished by being 
conjured into water, earth, or animals. Many remedies owe their efficacy 
to their symbolic character, blood being valued as the source of life ; saf- 
fron, on account of its identification with the color of light ; certain signs, 
like the phallic and Aphrodisiac, because expressions of vitality ; and so 
on. The ideas thus put into practice are those which naturally occur to an 
uninstructed mind. As an example may here be cited a curious custom 
of the Hungarian gypsies. On Easter Monday a wooden box is made, 
containing certain magical herbs, and sent about by the oldest person of 
the tribe from tent to tent, after which it is borne to the nearest running 
stream. If any one is unwise enough to open the box, he endures all the 
evils included. Mr. Leland gives, in successive chapters, cures for grown 
people, children, and animals, pregnancy, the recovery of stolen property, 
love-charms, the supposed habits of witches, gypsy amulets, proverbs relat- 
ing to gypsies, the method of acquiring magic power, and observations 
on the general subjects involved. Whenever the folk-lore of the English 
population of America is fully written, it will be seen that almost all the 
methods and principles which sound strange when given as gypsy usage, 
will be found to be duplicated in domestic belief and practice. 
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Mytus aNnD FoLK-TALEs OF THE RussIANs, WESTERN SLAVS, AND Mac- 
YARS. By JEREMIAH CuRTIN. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1890. 8vo, 
XXV., 


Mr. Curtin has placed the student of folk-lore under increased obliga- 
tions by the publication of this work, which manifests the same careful at- 
tention to details and fidelity of interpretation so pleasantly noticeable in 
his earlier volume on the “ Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland.” 

On page 303 we find the curious statement that a princess would marry 
the man who should prove himself able to make shoes and clothes for her 
“ without measure.” 

It may be straining parallelisms a little, but the temptation cannot be 
resisted of placing on record that this brings to mind the ancient marriage 
customs of our own aborigines, which included, in many cases, some such 
tribute from suitor to maiden. Thus, among the Zujis, the lover would 
make a pair of moccasins for the girl of his choice ; the Apache would cut 
out and sew a dress for her. 

In the story of “ Three Kingdoms,” and in “ Vasilissa, Golden Tress,” 
the whirlwind is deified ; to the apprehension of the Apache and many an- 
other redskin, the whirlwind is a “ chidin,” or ghost, on its travels. 

The Indian medicine man would promptly claim as his own property the 
cap of invisibility described in “The Footless and Blind Champions.” 

The necessity of personal purification before attempting deeds of magic 
or prowess, is inculcated in “ Kostchi without Death,” and would be highly 
approved of by every aboriginal American whose opinion on the subject 
might be sought. It is true that the Russian hero was going to mass ; but 
that was only a link in the chain of events, a prelude to the programme. 

‘Throughout the volume there are many examples of Lycanthropy, or the 
transmutation from the human creature to the animal. The American In- 
dian would accept this statement without a quiver of the eyelids. It is the 
same power which he believes, and which his old men have practised for 
generations ; it is the same thing which our forefathers held as gospel truth. 
Ordinances against were-wolves prevailed in France down to the reign of 
Louis XIV. It is not impossible that this widely disseminated belief had 
some humanizing effect upon the sacrificial rites of primitive society. The 
animal whose power to transform itself into a man, and vice versa, was duly 
recognized by priest and layman, must be, in sacrifices of efficacy, equal to 
that of the human victim it represented, and for whom it was soon substi- 
tuted. 

The American Indian’s belief in an underground world is repeated in 
“ Mirko, the King’s Son,” in the Magyar myths. , 

There is a very curious ceremony alluded to on page 89, “kissing a cow 
under the tail.” The Abbé Dubois, in his “ History of the Peoples of 
India,” London, 1809, tells us that this was a religious ceremony in the 
East. 

To sum up, it may be said that Mr. Curtin’s two books will give the 
general reader a fund of interesting knowledge concerning the myths and 
superstitions of two great branches of the human family. 

Fohn G. Bourke. 
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